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Editorial Foreword 


0/8) 


No editor of an historical journal can avoid the tides or 
cycles in which research seems to be running. In fact, the un- 
predictability of such currents is one great reassurance to all 
who hold fast to the ideal of free inquiry and personal dedica- 
tion to a chosen task. 

As is well known to specialists in the field, there has been 
a flowering of research in seventeenth-century English history. 
As a result an exceptionaily large number of relevant studies 
has recently been submitted for publication in THE His- 
TORIAN. Rather than continue a line of balance and diversity 
of subjects within each issue the Editor emphasizes this time 
one epoch and thereby attempts to shed fuller light on all its 
problems. A simultaneous printing of carefully limited articles 
will indeed be advantageous to the reader who might want to 
glean the fruits of detailed examination of new sources or 
newly conceived problems without becoming an expert in 
each and every one of them. There is an appreciable rapport 
between the three papers included in the present issue, so 
much so that their combined effect could be likened to the 
stimulation which an observer of a panel discussion will retain 
from his visit to a scholarly meeting. 

There is a startling similarity of interests and skills dis- 
played in the two studies of The Straffordians and of Cromwell 
and Lambert: intellectual history which does not probe into 
theoretical formulations alone but includes personalities and 
the study of incipient party platforms. This propensity to stress 
motives while examining an institutional problem is equally 
effective in an analysis of War Finance in London (and who 
would not want to pursue the inquiry well into the Crom- 
wellian finance of the 1650’s?). 
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It is not unreasonable to assume that the self-imposed 
brevity and austerity of our authors will be handsomely re- 
warded by increased curiosity and reflective interest in the 
bigger subjects which required their painstaking spade work. 
This trilogy, it is hoped, might well form an auspicious start 
for similar ventures of group publications in the future. 


MARTIN WEINBAUM 











The Straffordians —A Cross Section 
of Conservative Political Thought 


MH 


WILLIAM L. Fisk * 


N APRIL 22, 1641, the House of Commons by a vote 
of 204 to 59 passed a bill of attainder against Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. Cheered on by the 

raucous approval of the London mob, the Parliament men 
congratulated themselves for having trapped the symbol of 
the theory of government which they hated. But the fifty-nine 
negative votes stood as an irritating objection to their new 
concept of legislative supremacy. 

While the half-empty benches of the House that April day 
probably indicated doubts about the constitutional theories 
being thrust upon the nation by John Pym, the views of the 
fifty-nine members—whose names were posted next day on the 
wall of Sir William Brunkard’s house in Old Palace Yard at 
Westminster under the caption ‘‘Straffordians, Betrayers of 
their Country’!—better revealed seventeenth-century con- 
servative opinion. In addition, the fifty-nine revealed some- 
thing about the motives that impel men to go against the 
popular tide in time of crisis. 

* The author, a member of Zeta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta and advisor 


to Alpha Psi chapter, is Professor of History and Head of the Department of 
History at Muskingham College. 

Sir Ralph Verney, Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament. Camden 
Society Publications. Vol. XXXI (London, 1845), 57. The list posted in Old 
Palace Yard was not entirely accurate. Verney’s list was the first recorded list 
with all fifty-nine names. The present investigation of the Straffordians was 
begun shortly before the publication of Mary V. Keeler, The Long Parliament, 
and D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament. It is 
doubtful if it could have been brought to completion without access to the mine 


of pertinent materials assembled in these two splendid treatises on the Long 
Parliament. 
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The stand that the Straffordians took was not only unpop 
ular but dangerous. Inside Westminster the attainder pro- 
ceeded in an assembly frightened into boldness by the audacity 
of its own actions; outside, the London mob—infected by a 
like hysteria—impatiently awaited the passage of the bill. 
When it was sent to the King, the mob surrounded Whitehall 
and menaced Charles into the reluctant signature that sealed 
Strafford’s fate. Under these conditions the negative vote of 
the fifty-nine Straffordians required both strong convictions 
and great courage. 

The man whom they defended was the most controversial 
figure in a period of violent political sentiment. Between 1628 
and 1640 Sir Thomas Wentworth’s reputation changed dras- 
tically; in the eyes of most Puritans the champion of English 
liberties in the struggle for the Petition of Right became Black 
Tom Tyrant—the emblem of all that Puritans and parliamen- 
tarians hated and feared. The followers of Pym and Hampden 
regarded his apostasy as treason; Puritan businessmen and 
courtiers who saw their prospects of speculative gain in the 
Irish land market blighted by his rigid honesty regarded his 
land policy in Ireland as archaic. In 1641 Strafford’s lonely 
wrestling with questions of prerogative in the constitution was 
beyond the comprehension of his enemies. 

The triumph of the foes of Charles I in the Long Parlia- 
ment resulted in the impeachment of Lord Strafford on a 
weak charge of treason. His trial, which §. R. Gardiner has 
called the most important prosecution in English history, 
reflected wide resentment against Strafford’s absolutist con- 
cept and practice of government.” But to interpret Strafford’s 
broad assumption of authority in Ireland or his equally sweep- 
ing views of the scope of the royal prerogative as treason 
severely strained the doctrine, dating from the reign of Edward 
III, which defined treason as attack upon the person or author- 


*S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War (London, 1887-1891), IX, 303. 
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ity of the sovereign. John Pym, who pressed the charges, relied 
upon doctrines of treason, popular with Elizabeth I and 
Francis Bacon, which identified attacks upon the sovereign 
with attacks upon the system of government headed by the 
sovereign. This approach vastly broadened the whole concept; 
in Pym’s mind treason involved any threat to his theories of 
expanding parliamentary prerogatives. 

As the trial proceeded, it became increasingly evident that 
whatever indictment for arbitrary government might be levied 
against Strafford, the Commons would fail to make their case 
for treason before the Lords. The notes made by Sir Henry 
Vane at a meeting of the Scottish Committee after the failure 
of the Short Parliament were the most specific and damning 
information they had. In them Strafford was quoted as saying 
to the King, “You have an army in Ireland you may employ 
to reduce this kingdom.” Although the managers of the 
impeachment tried to show that “this kingdom” referred to 
England, their argument was hardly convincing. Strafford’s 
statement was made during a discussion of ways and means of 
prosecuting the Bishops’ War against the Scots; there was no 
lack of witnesses, albeit of extreme royalist sympathies, to 
testify that only Scotland was discussed at the meeting.® 
Finally, the whole charge rested on Sir Henry Vane’s memory 
and a copy of his notes produced by his son. The Lords viewed 
these two accounts as the testimony of one witness.‘ 

When the radical party in the Commons saw their prey 
escaping because of the weak case against him, it substituted 
a bill of attainder.5 The intent and substance of the attainder 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Third Report, Manuscripts of the 
House of Lords, No. 20 (London, 1872). 

“Gardiner, IX, 302-327. Gardiner’s account of the trial, firmly based on 
contemporary sources, still remains a satisfactory account. 

5In the history of the English constitution bills of attainder served the 
same purpose as impeachment as a means of controlling the King’s ministers. 
When a bill of attainder passed—declaring a man guilty of a certain crime and 
deserving of an appropriate punishment—it became a part of the statute law 
of the realm. Its extensive use under the Tudors demonstrated its adaptability 
to the designs of arbitrary government at a time when Parliament was content 
to act as an agency of the royal will. The attainder of Strafford, therefore, was 
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was the same as that of the impeachment. In both cases Parlia- 
ment was ‘‘creating a doctrine of treason, ostensibly old but 
in reality very new.’* Pym and his party were anxious to pro- 
tect the new combination of interests upon which, they were 
convinced, the sovereignty of the English nation rested. 

Even though the advocates of these new views of sover- 
eignty carried the day and passed the attainder, the opposition 
vote deserves careful study because it reveals several strands 
woven into the fabric of the older loyalty and indicates the 
structure of royalist sentiment before there was a royalist 
party. 

The division between Northwest and Southeast, which 
was to be marked in the Civil Wars, appears very clearly in the 
geographical origins of the Straffordians. It was in the regions 
where feudal loyalties were not quite dead that Lord Strafford 
found most of his friends. The North—Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire—furnished 
fourteen votes against the attainder and Wales, admittedly for 
particularist reasons, and adjacent Shropshire and Worcester 
gave eleven. Sixteen Straffordians came from five southwestern 
counties with the largest number of these sitting for Cornish 
boroughs. The Midlands—even including the University 
member for Oxford—accounted for only eight. Five came from 
the Southeast, and the Puritan counties of the East under- 
standably provided only four. All but two of these last nine 
sat for boroughs that might be responsive to the crown. 

In the northern shires ancient family connections played 
a very large part in the allegiance men showed Lord Strafford 
at the time of his trial. The extent of ties of kinship in the 
Long Parliament—inconceivable to a less aristocratic age—is 
a commonplace of seventeenth-century history. Not only were 
many of Strafford’s friends related to him and to each other, 


an especially bold procedure because it depended upon a harmony of parlia- 
mentary and royal action. This the Commons could hardly have hoped for 
had it not been for the effect of the terrorist tactics of the London mob. 

* Esme Wingfield-Stratford, King Charles and King Pym (London, 1949), 91- 
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but there were other important ties in the involved network 
of consanguinity such as connections with prominent Parlia- 
mentary families.” 

The most basic loyalty among the fifty-nine was, of course, 
that of the Wentworth family to its distinguished scion. Both 
the earl’s devoted brother Sir George, who sat for the family 
seat at Wentworth Woodhouse, and a third cousin who repre- 
sented the Wentworths of Wooley voted against the attainder.® 
The latter Wentworth had two brothers-in-law, members for 
Aldborough and Ripon, both of whom cast their votes against 
the attainder.® Sir Thomas Danby, whose century-old York- 
shire family connections made for royalist sympathies, was 
Strafford’s first cousin once removed and had been knighted 
by him in Ireland.’® Closely associated with these men was 
Strafford’s intimate friend Sir Gervase Clifton. One of Sir 
Gervase’s seven marriages was to the sister of Lady Margaret 
Wentworth."! This most gentle of the Nottinghamshire aristo- 
crats never repudiated his brief connection with the Went- 
worths. 

Another great familial grouping in public life in the 
seventeenth century was the great Northumberland house of 
the Widdringtons. Sir William Widdrington was a Strafford- 
ian, although his cousin Sir Thomas, who sat for Berwick, did 
not vote against the attainder.'* One of their kinsmen who 
voted against the attainder was Sir William Carnaby, whose 
family had been in Northumberland since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Another kinsman and also a Straffordian was Sir Patrick 
Curwen, a county member for Cumberland, who through 
Buckingham’s influence had obtained a baronetcy and who 
had collected ship money in Cumberland without opposi- 


*C. V. Wedgewood, Strafford (London, 1935), 198. 

® Mary F. Keeler, The Long Parliament, A Biographical Study of Its Mem- 
bers (Philadelphia, 1954), 384. 

* Ibid., 82, citing Sir William Dugdale, Visitation of York, 265. 

” Tbid., 153. 

™ Wedgwood, Strafford, 47. 

* Keeler, Long Parliament, 393-394- 

8 Ibid., 127. 
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tion.1* The other member who sat with Sir William Carnaby 
for Morpeth, the Straffordian John Fenwick, was related to the 
same family. 

In addition there were men who were sympathetic toward 
the representative of the ancient house of Wentworth Wood- 
house because of their own length and pride of lineage. Al- 
though such men were naturally royalists, they were not tied 
to Charles I in payment for or in anticipation of personal 
favor. One of the rare Straffordians from East Anglia was Sir 
Frederick Cornwallis, whose family seat was at Broome Hall 
in Suffolk and who had been returned for Eye.!* His family 
had served at court under every sovereign since Edward VI.1" 

In the Southwest, also, the oldest families produced sup- 
porters for Lord Strafford. The poet Sydney Godolphin, a 
scion of the house of Godolphin of Godolphin in Cornwall, 
sat for Helston, a borough that his family claimed to have held 
since the Conquest. Other Godolphins had at various times 
sat for St. Ives and St. Mawes.!® Whether his ancient lineage 
or his royalist connections as a Cavalier poet influenced his 


joining the unpopular cause is, of course, impossible to 
determine. 


However, the other Cornish and West Country Straf- 
fordians were drawn to that cause out of the same allegiance to 
ancient tradition that motivated the great northern families. 
Although Cornwall was the scene of the wholesale creation of 
pocket boroughs under the earlier Stuarts, the seats so created 
usually fell into the hands of local families who knew local 
needs and understood Cornish interests. In the Long Parlia- 
ment Lostwithiel, often a Godolphin seat, was held by Richard 
Arundell and Bodmin was represented by John Arundell.” 
Although Sir Ralph Verney’s list does not indicate which was 


44 Tbid., 149. 

4 Tbid., 175. 

J), Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, 
(London, 1954), 90. 

Keeler, Long Parliament, 142. 

28 Brunton and Pennington, Members of Long Parliament, 143. 

® Dictionary of National Biography, II, 147, 148. 
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the Straffordian, the Arundells, according to Reginald Carew, 
had come to Cornwall with the Conqueror.*° 

Other Straffordians in that region came from families of 
somewhat less venerable but, nevertheless, impressive antiq- 
uity. The family of Piers Edgecumbe, who sat for Camelford, 
had been represented in the House of Commons continuously 
since 1447."1 The ancestor of Sir Hugh Pollard had bought 
Burealston during the reign of Henry VIII. A cousin of the 
Godolphins Sir Hugh had raised the Devonshire militia in 
the Bishops’ War, and a few weeks after Strafford’s attainder 
he was implicated in the army plot. He lived long enough to 
become a privy councillor after the Restoration.** Sir William 
Portman, who was returned to the Long Parliament for Taun- 
ton, came from an equally ancient family which had its begin- 
nings in Somerset in the Middle Ages. One of his ancestors 
had been Lord Chief Justice in 1554; Sir William’s father had 
been made a baronet by James I and bequeathed an estate of 
twenty manors to his son.** 

The borough of Penryn, Cornwall, was held by another 
patently loyal Straffordian from Devonshire, Sir Nicholas 
Slanning, whose loyalty was the subject of a bit of contempo- 
rary political doggerel: 


“The four wheels of Charles’ wain 
Grenville, Godolphin, Trevanion, 
Slanning slain.”’*4 


The Trevanions of this rhyme had also produced a Straf- 
fordian—John Trevanion, member for Caerhayes, whose wife 
was an Arundell and whose family had marriage connections 
with the Edgecumbes.** He and Sir Nicholas Slanning, bosom 
friends, were both mortally wounded almost at the same 
moment in the reduction of Bristol. Clarendon commented 


” Survey of Cornwall (London, 1811), 180. 

* Brunton and Pennington, Members of Long Parliament, 143. 
* Tbid., 149. 

% Tbid., 148. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, LII, 368. 

*® Keeler, Long Parliament, 104. 
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that both being “led by no impulse but of conscience, and 
their own observation of the ill practices of [the parliamentary 
party] engaged themselves with the first in the opposition.” 6 

The strength of Strafford’s support in the Southwest was 
exceeded only by that given him in Wales. In the Welsh 
counties the Tudor settlement had borne fruit in a pervasive 
loyalty to the crown and a general indifference to constitu- 
tional issues. James I had continued the royal cultivation of 
the region, and its remoteness from London made it more 
concerned with local problems than national issues. Three- 
fourths of the Welsh members of the Long Parliament were 
royalists. Not counting Sir Philip Warwich, who held Radnor 
borough, there were seven Straffordians among them. At least 
four of these men fought later in King Charles’ army, and two 
died in his cause.?* 

Another group, distinct from those motivated by loyalty 
to ancient families and particularist interests, was those Straf- 
fordians who had attained status through more recent recogni- 
tion by the court or by fortune. Among these men the 
obligation that might be felt incumbent upon men of ancient 
lineage was reinforced by the influence of royal favor. Thomas 
Chichele came from a family that had been represented in 
Parliament intermittently for two hundred years. ‘Though his 
Cambridgeshire constituency was in the heart of Puritan Eng- 
land and though his niece married Henry Cromwell, his court 
connections made him a royalist. He was expelled from the 
House during the Civil War but sat again in the Cavalier 
Parliament.§ 

A similar pattern can be traced in the careers of Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe, created first Viscount Fanshawe of Dromore, and 
of his cousins, the Hattons. The Fanshawes had had friends at 
court when they obtained their seat at Wade Park in 1570. 

* Edward Hyde Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888), III, 
ic: *" Keeler, Long Parliament, 31, 197, 213, 314; see also Owen Edwards, Wales 


(New York, 1902), 359. 
* Brunton and Pennington, Members of Long Parliament, 112. 
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Both Sir Thomas and his cousin Sir Robert Hatton were 
Straffordians. The latter’s nephew obtained his seat through 
the influence of Henrietta Maria, Charles’ queen.”® 

Beside Sydney Godolphin one other Cavalier poet from 
the court circle joined the unpopular cause. Although Endy- 
mion Porter, friend of Herrick and frequenter of the court, 
had been embittered by Wentworth’s hostility to land specu- 
lators in Ireland, he joined the Earl in Scotland.* In the fall 
of 1640 he hac been personally entrusted to carry the Earl’s 
report of affairs in that kingdom to King Charles.*! His youth 
had been spent in Spain among the staff assigned the duty of 
managing the most maladroit of the diplomatic ventures of the 
Stuarts. The same baroque sentiments that identified him with 
his literary associates made him a Straffordian. He set forth 
his political sentiments in antique form when the king left 
Whitehall: ‘““Whither we go and what we are to do, I know 
not,” he said, “for I am none of the council; my duty and 
loyalty have taught me to follow my king, and by the grace of 
God nothing shall divert me from it.” *? He was to serve the 
king well until he left England in 1645, and he gave a son at 
Newburn to the cause he loved.* 

While most of the Straffordians had connections with the 
great families of the North and Southwest or with the court 
party, there were others scattered throughout other parts of 
the realm that can not be readily identified with any group or 
set of convictions. By far the most interesting of all Lord 
Strafford’s friends were the half dozen men—most prominent 
among whom were Lord George Digby and John Selden—who 
expressed their abhorrence of the violence being done to Eng- 
lish liberties by the device of the attainder. Incurring the 


* Tbid., 83. 

® Wedgwood, Strafford, 164. 

®* Dorothea Townshend, Life and Letters of Endymion Porter (London, 
1897), 180. 

® Dictionary of National Biography, XXXIV, 174, citing E. B. Fonblanque, 
Lives of the Lords Strangford, 75. 

*® Townshend, Porter, 181. 
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odium of the party which fancied itself as the great adversary 
of tyranny, these men made one of their generation’s most dis- 
tinguished defenses of the liberty of the subject. 

The most remarkable figure in the entire proceedings 
against Lord Strafford was Lord George Digby, son of the Earl 
of Bristol. A member of the Jacobean diplomatic mission to 
Madrid, where his father had been the English ambassador, 
he first entered Parliament as a county member for Dorset at 
the convening of the Long Parliament. On November 11, 1640, 
he was appointed to the committee to formulate the impeach- 
ment charges against Lord Strafford.** Believing as he did that 
the Earl was ‘the grand apostate to the Commonwealth who 
must not expect to be pardoned in this world until he be dis- 
patched to the other,” he found the work congenial.** But in 
the midst of the trial—as the whole case against Strafford finally 
dwindled to Sir Henry Vane’s scribbled notes of the Privy 
Council meeting of May 5, 1640, and Strafford’s reference to 


the Irish army—the ardent prosecutor of treason lost all his 
interest. 


The patent flimsiness of the charges based on this fragment 


of evidence was nowhere more clearly stated than by Strafford 
himself: 


If words spoken in one’s chamber, spoken in one’s sick bed, 
spoken perhaps to gain better reason—if these things be 
strained to take away life and honor and all that is desirable, 
it will be a silent world. A city will become an hermitage 
and sheep will be found among a crowd and press of people 
and no man shall dare to impart his solitary thoughts or 
opinions to his friends and neighbors.*¢ 


It is impossible to discover how many of the Straffordians 
adopted their unpopular stand because of similar reasoning, 
but among those who did George Digby made the most elo- 


% Dictionary of National Biography, XV, 53. 
* Wingfield-Stratford, Charles and Pym, 94. 


* John Rushworth, The Tryal of Thomas, Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (London, 1700), 50-53. 
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quent statement of convictions. He began by reminding the 
House that he still considered Strafford to be the most danger- 
ous enemy of free subjects: “His practices tyrannical, he is the 
great apostate of the Commonwealth and deserves death 
but my hand cannot dispatch him to the next world.’’** The 
whole case, Digby reminded the Commons, hinged on the 
question of the Irish army. He expressed his disturbance at 
the circumstances under which Vane’s testimony had been 
produced, especially the fact that he appeared three times 
before the committee proposing the charges before he recalled 
Strafford’s observation about the army in Ireland and its 
potential use. Digby did not accuse the Secretary of false testi- 
mony. He only wondered if what he had twice failed to recol- 
lect might have been misremembered when it was finally 
recalled.*8 


I profess I can have no notion of my Lord’s intent to 
subvert the laws treasonably by force, and this design of 
force not appearing, all his other wicked practices cannot 
amount so high with me. Revenge, pride, avarice, passion, 
insolence of nature may be the springs of his nature, and 
not treasonous intent. If this of the Irish army had been 
proved, it would have spread a complexion of treason over 
all. He may deserve to die and his crimes enacted to be a 
treason, but I cannot condemn a man upon a law made a 
posteriori. To condemn my Lord Strafford judicially for 
treason my conscience [will not] bear it. And to do it by 
the legislative power, my reason consultively cannot agree 
to that, since I am persuaded neither the Lords nor the 
King will pass the Bill, and consequently that our passing 
it will be a cause of great divisions and combustions in the 
State.39 


The famous final summation of the speech—“‘My vote goes 
not to the taking of the Earl of Strafford’s life’—was to be 


* Lord Digby, “His Last Speech against the Earl of Strafford occasioned 
upon the reading of the Bill of Attainder touching the point of treason, 1641” 
(British Museum, Collection of Pamphlets), 3. 

* [bid., 8. 

* Tbid., 12. 
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George Digby’s last word to an English parliament.*® On July 
13, 1641, the Commons passed a resolution “that Lord Digby’s 
speech spoken at the passing of the Bill of Attainder of the Earl 
of Strafford, conteyneth in it matter untrue and scandalous” 
and further alleged that the publishers and printers of the 
speech were delinquent in so doing and that the speech should 
be burned publicly by the hangman at Westminster, Cheap- 
side, and Smithfield.*! Digby's political career was thus finished 
for the duration of the Puritan supremacy. Never again in 
public utterance did he rise to the heights of courage and 
statesmanship evinced in the Strafford proceedings. He sacri- 
ficed his secretaryship of state under Charles II to become a 
Roman Catholic, and then curiously for a public figure of that 
faith spoke in favor of the Test Act.* 

While the quixotic Digby was the most lucid of Strafford’s 
defenders, others shared his contempt for the method of the 
attainder. Sir Robert Holborne, who had been Hampden’s 
attorney in the ship money case, had become acquainted with 
the Arundells at Lincoln’s Inn. His election to the Long Parlia- 
ment from a Cornish borough may well have been accom- 
plished through their influence.** The trend of his thinking is 
indicated by the fact that his Reading upon the Statute of 
Treasons, which was later incorporated in Bacon’s Cases, was 
composed during the impeachment proceedings. Another 
Straffordian, William Taylor, the member for Windsor, also 
expressed his resentment at the violence being done to the 
constitution and observed that the Commons “had committed 
murder with the sword of justice.” “ 

A handful of Straffordians from the parliamentary and 
Puritan camp were likewise men whose sense of constitutional 
justice had been outraged. Robert Scawen, member for Ber- 


© Tbid., 10-14. 

“ Somers Tracts (London, 1810), IV, 234. 

“ Horace Walpole, Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors (London, 1806), 
III, 191-192. 

“ Keeler, Long Parliament, 218. 

“ Journals of the House of Commons, II, 158. 
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wick, though representing a center of royalist sentiment, was 
a Presbyterian and a kinsman of Anthony Nicoll, Pym’s 
nephew. Although he voted with the Straffordians, he was a 
strong Parliament man on other occasions.* 

A man much imposed upon by the king in his effort to 
maintain the royal revenue between 1629 and 1640 was John 
Fettiplace, an Oxfordshire gentleman who sat for Berkshire. 
Although he had paid his fine to the knighthood commis- 
sioners in 1630 and had refused to pay ship money, his strong 
Anglican sentiments eventually took him into the King’s party. 
He voted with the Straffordians in spite of his own memory of 
personal affronts at the hands of centralized authority.*® Two 
other men who played prominent parts in the anti-court party 
but who voted against the attainder were Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man‘? and Edward Kyrton. 

Among those men who were Straffordians for constitu- 
tional considerations, perhaps the most distinguished was the 
brilliant jurist and writer, John Selden. His was one of the 
best and most dispassionate minds in Parliament. A product 
of Hart Hall, Oxford, and Clifford’s Inn, a member of Ben 
Jonson’s circle, he first distinguished himself in Parliament 
by aiding in the compilation of precedents in the Protestation 
of 1621. He was active with Wentworth in the impeachment 
of Buckingham and was considered a strong defender of the 
liberties of the subject.** Though he was counted a royalist 
during the ensuing years, his delightful observations on royal 
policy at the outbreak of the war in the Table Talk indicated 
the temper of his political thought.* In the debate on the 


“ Keeler, Long Parliament, 335. 

“ Ibid., 176. 

“ Ibid., 242; Dictionary of National Biography, VI, 318. 

“ Dictionary of National Biography, LI, 212-224. 

““The king calling his friends from the parliament because he had use of 
them at Oxford is as if a man should have use of a little piece of wood and he 
runs down into the cellar and takes the spiggot; in the meantime all the beer 
runs about the house. When his friends are absent the king will be lost.” Or 
again, “A king is a thing men have made for their own sakes, for quietness 
sake.” Opera Omnia (London, 1726), VI, 2037-2038. 
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attainder Selden defended Strafford in a manner consistent 
with his own lucid thought and judicial training. “He that 
levies war against the king is traitor,” Selden said as the com- 
mittee of the whole House struggled to extract a definition of 
treason from the mediaeval precedents and statutes, ‘‘but the 
intent to levy war against the king is not treason. Now if it be 
not treason to endeavor that, which being acted were treason, 
how will this be treason, being ’tis a vain endeavor?’’™® The 
argument was that of a jurist, indifferent in its logic to partisan 
bias or passion. 

Unhappily it was an argument that could not prevail, for 
the ultimate injustice of the attainder was the injustice of 
passion’s triumph over reason. On April 24, the House received 
a petition from the citizens of London stating that political 
conditions had ruined trade and asking that justice be executed 
upon the Earl of Strafford.51 Opportunism within the House 
thus had its counterpart in the streets of London, and popular 
sentiment carried all before it. Even in the king’s agonized 
decision, popular feeling had much to do with the royal assent 
to the bill. Years later one of the Straffordians wrote in his 
memoirs: 


And upon the bill of attainder which charged this earl 
with treason, a case was formed not from the proofs and 
witnesses of the first impeachment, but by the apprehen- 
sions and judgment of the fact made by the lords. . . . And 
thus what is arbitrary and tyrannical in a prince must 
be accounted legal and formal proceedings in a great 
council.52 


The “Straffordians, Betrayers of their Country” then were 
mostly men drawn from the North, the Southwest, and the 
Court party, who were motivated by a sentiment rapidly be- 


® Verney, 54. The similarity to the Twentieth-Century doctrine of “clear 
and present danger” set forth by Mr. Justice Holmes is remarkable. 

© Rushworth, Tryal of Strafford, 56-57. 

® Sir Philip Warwick, Memoirs of the Reign of Charles I (Edinburgh, 1813), 
169. 
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coming anachronistic in the changing political arrangements 
of the modern world and men who were conscious of the 
sacredness of English ideas of law and liberty, evolved from 
mediaeval precedents and timeless in application. At the trial 
of Lord Strafford their service to the cause of liberty contrasted 
gloriously with the mockery of liberty perpetrated by the men 
whom tradition has portrayed as the enemies of Stuart tyranny. 
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War Finance in London, 1642-1646 
17/8) 


JOHN J. SCHROEDER * 


HEN Civil war broke out in England in 1642, the 
City of London, after a brief period of un- 
certainty, threw in its lot with Parliament against 
King Charles. This act, as much as any other single factor, 
made the eventual victory of Parliament possible, and of all 
London’s contributions to that victory probably the most im- 
portant was in the field of finance.! The London area, contain- 
ing about ten per cent of the nation’s population, was a place 
of concentrated financial resources—resources that could be 
easily tapped through loans and taxation. It had wealthy in- 
dividuals who could be induced or forced to contribute large 
sums and had masses of people who could be persuaded or 
compelled to part with more moderate amounts. The customs 
revenue of the port of London was by far the greatest in the 
kingdom. The livery companies and the trading companies 
were wealthy, and their existence made the collection of money 
easier. 

In the matter of finance, as in other matters, moreover, 
London was not merely the City but the surrounding area as 

*The author is Assistant Professor of Social Science at Ball State Teachers 
College. 

1 Although the role of London in the English Civil Wars has been recog- 
nized by historians, it has never been discussed in any real detail in any printed 
work. This article is part of a larger project dealing with London’s part in the 
political, economic, and military events of the 1640-1649 period. During most 
of this period the City was an independent force playing an independent role, 
sometimes cooperating with Parliament but often opposing it. On at least one 
occasion London completely controlled Parliament. (See the author's “London 
and the New Model Army, 1647,” THE HisTorIAN, XIX, 245-261.) London's im- 


portance in this period entitles it to be considered as a separate entity and not 
merely as an adjunct of Parliament. 
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well. Westminster, Southwark, the Tower Hamlets and other 
suburbs were rich localities under City control during the war 
that could be called on for money. In this urban area of many 
churches it was easy to make appeals, especially since the 
ministers were so willing to cooperate. Preaching from Biblical 
texts, they showed their parishioners that it was God’s will that 
they contribute for the provision and payment of the Parlia- 
mentary army.? Clergymen were among the most successful 
money raisers in wartime London. 

In the first enthusiasm of the war both Parliamentarians 
and Royalists voluntarily centributed money and plate to 
their respective causes. Just as the magnificent plate of the 
Oxford colleges financed the King, so did that of the London 
livery companies enable Parliament to put an army in the field. 
(Estimates of the value of plate collected in London range 
from £1,000,000 to £11,000,000, but even the lower of these 
figures seems exaggerated.) Not all plate was donated volun- 
tarily. Many companies lost their eagerness to contribute after 
they had promised, and Parliament had to bring pressure to 
bear on them to fulfill their subscriptions.® 

The funds secured from these original donations of plate 
and other valuables did not last long. Once the army was in 
the field, Parliament needed income—over and above the 
revenue derived from taxes—to keep it there. Parliament’s first 
expedient was to borrow money from the wealthy livery com- 
panies of London. The procedure was complex. Parliament 
sent a message to the City officials asking to borrow a specific 
sum. These officials, invariably high in the councils of one or 
another livery company, then summoned a Common Hall (a 
meeting of all London liverymen), which would hear and 
usually approve the request. The Common Hall would then 
assess the individual companies for varying amounts, accord- 

* W. D. Hamilton, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1643, 517; 
Mercurius Civicus, London’s Intelligencer, No. 51, May 9-16, 1644. 


*C. M. Clode, London During the Great Rebellion (London, 1892), 23; 
Journals of the House of Commons, II, 693. 
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ing to their respective wealth and importance. Each company 
would raise its assessment, usually through borrowing money 
from its members.* 

Theoretically these loans, with eight per cent interest 
promised, were a good investment for the companies. Actually, 
most of the money borrowed by Parliament was never repaid 
to the livery organizations. Most of them became bankrupt, 
forced to sell their assets in order to repay the loans made to 
them upon the security of the companies’ seals by individual 
members. By the end of the war the Skinners, Blacksmiths, 
Grocers, and many other companies found themselves with 
large uncollectable sums outstanding.® 

Besides securing money from the companies, Parliament 
and the City borrowed directly from individual liverymen 
and others. An ordinance of Parliament of June 1642, ex- 
panded by later ordinances, invited loans of money, plate, or 
horses from individuals at eight per cent interest with the 
public faith of the kingdom pledged for repayment. Four Lon- 
don aldermen were named as treasurers, giving receipts for 
funds or property brought to them at the Guildhall and dis- 
bursing money on order of Parliament.® Collection of this 
money was not left to chance: careful surveys were made in 
each ward of contributors and non-contributors; those who 
had not contributed to a degree commensurate with their 
means or who had refused to contribute at all were thus 
known to the authorities.? Aldermen were expected to lend 
£1,000 each—a demand that caused some to balk temporarily, 
although all of them who stayed in London eventually sub- 
scribed this amount.’ 


“Clode, London During the Rebellion, 22, 30. Thus the companies, and 
not the Parliament, were obligated to repay them. The company plate was 
often used to repay the investors. 

5]. B. Heath, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Grocers of the 
City of London (London, 1854), 110-112; A. Adams, History of the Worshipful 
Company of Blacksmiths (London, 1951), 65. 

® Journals of the House of Lords, V, 121-122, 391, 445. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-43, 378, 409-410. 

® Commons Journals, II, gos. 
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By the end of 1642 not only aldermen but ordinary citizens 
were being compelled to contribute. Parliament ordered the 
Lord Mayor to appoint assessors in each ward to extract money 
from those who had not “contributed according to their 
estates.”® In at least one London ward, Farrington Without, 
the rate was set at one shilling to the pound.’® In September 
1643, Parliament passed ordinances that compelled everyone 
in the London area to contribute and gave assessors power to 
seize property in cases of refusal to pay. To spur them on, 
assessors and collectors were given 3d per pound on money 
collected, and the “trained bands’ were ordered to assist them 
in cases involving balky citizens.1! Thus, Parliament resorted 
to the detested forced loans, the very practice that had brought 
so much criticism down on the head of Charles. 

Parliament also exploited other sources for loans in 1642. 
Working through City officials it contacted the Merchant Ad- 
venturers in May to see what money that group could be 
persuaded to lend at eight per cent. Since the Merchant Adven- 
turers were not as tightly organized as the livery companies, its 
contributions were made on an individual basis. Parliament 
likewise approached the loosely organized Merchant Strangers, 
foreign merchants who traded in London. After being sub- 
jected to pressure by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the 
Strangers promised to contribute £40,o00—but most of this 
was never paid. In 1643 the Strangers protested, pointing out 
that foreign merchants in England and English merchants 
abroad were exempt from such impositions and reminding 
Parliament that there were more English merchants overseas 
than foreigners in London.” No further effort was made to 
draw upon this source. 

Parliament’s resort to loans from London continued 
throughout the war. In June 1642 it asked for money, osten- 


® Tbid., 880-881. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-43, 416. 

% Lords Journals, VI, 190-191, 204-205, 268-270. 

Commons Journals, III, 18; A Perfect Diurnall of Some Passages in 
Parliament, and From Other Parts of this Kingdom, No. 13, October g-16, 1643. 
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sibly to quell the Irish revolt but actually to equip the Parlia- 
mentary army. Urged on by John Pym and others, the 
Common Hall agreed to raise £100,000, but when the individ- 
ual companies met to appropriate their portions of the loan 
some—notably the Merchant Taylors—proved balky. Parlia- 
ment, desperately in need of cash, marshalled all its strength to 
get the loan approved. Londoners in the Commons, such as 
Alderman Thomas Soame, went to their respective companies 
to persuade them to advance the amounts requested. Eventu- 
ally all agreed to contribute, although a few were slow in 
bringing in their money." 

Armies swallow money greedily, and by September the 
Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary commander, asked London 
for a further £100,000. London, Essex informed the City 
authorities, was ‘the chiefest safetye of the Kingdome and 
Parlyament”’ and this further loan would render them “to all 
posterity the finishers of this great worke.’’!* The strongly 
anti-Royalist Lord Mayor, Isaac Penington, immediately set 
the machinery of the City in motion. Copies of Essex’s letter 
were printed and sent to every ward in London, and the ma- 
chinery of collection was set in motion. The lending of money 
was not confined to the livery companies this time, for every- 
one who wanted to contribute to the fund could do so. And, 
indeed, the desire to contribute did not even have to be notice- 
ably present. Londoners found that with Penington at the head 
of the government it was by no means easy to evade contribu- 
tions, and many an unwilling citizen of the metropolitan area 
found himself lending his money at eight per cent.'® 

Penington squeezed an additional £30,000 from his fellow 
citizens in November. By this time, however, Londoners were 
complaining loudly that they were bearing the whole financial 


18 Commons Journals, II, 616, 689. 

%* Reginald R. Sharpe, London and the Kingdom (London, 1894-5), III, 
appendix. 

#* S. R. Gardiner, A History of the Great Civil War, 1642-49 (London, 1893), 
I, 319. 
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burden of the war, and in this same month Parliament pro- 
posed an assessment plan. Under this plan each part of the 
kingdom was to be assessed a certain sum which would vary 
according to the prosperity and resources of the section. The 
establishment of the assessment system did not mean the end 
of loans, as some Londoners hoped. In one sense it even gave 
impetus to the business of borrowing, for the funds to be de- 
rived from the assessment were better security than the previ- 
ously used “public faith.’’!® In the later years of the war an 
even better security was found in the excise. Loans for the 
siege of Chester, for General Sir William Waller, and for other 
expenses in 1645-1646 were all made on the security of the 
excise.1? The advantages of the excise as security are obvious, 
and its revenue was soon pledged far in advance of collection. 

After 1642 Parliament was inclined to turn to individuals 
rather than to the livery companies for loans. This inclination, 
however, did not excuse the liverymen, for as prominent citi- 
zens they still had to contribute. And in times of great emer- 
gency, such as the siege of Gloucester in 1643, the City still 
resorted to the companies. The Gloucester loan was raised 
amidst a chorus of grumbling and was surrounded by stipula- 
tions as to its use. Money was getting tight in London; the days 
of free and enthusiastic loans were over. 

A further £100,000 was raised in London through loans 
in 1644, but by 1645, harassed by taxes and assessments, Lon- 
doners were advancing money only for very special projects— 
for undertakings that would contribute to an immediate end- 
ing of the war. Such a project arose in March when the Com- 
mon Council was informed of the failure of the Uxbridge 
peace negotiations and was requested to advance £80,000 for 
the New Model Army.?® Strong inducements were offered to 

% Commons Journals, III, 61-62. 

* Perfect Diurnall, No. 120, November 10-17, 1645; The Kingdomes Weekly 
Intelligencer, No. 95, April 8-15, 1645; Commons Journals, IV, 41. 


* Journals of the Common Council of London, No. 4o, £.76 in Records 
Office, Guildhall, London; Perfect Diurnall, No. 84, March g-10, 1645. 
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London to make the loan. The City was to nominate the 
treasurers, have an ordinance pledging repayment, and have 
principle and interest guaranteed. A committee of prominent 
Parliamentarians, including Oliver Cromwell, came into the 
City to add their persuasions. London agreed to raise the 
money, showing a “reall desire that the Army be hasted out 
and the troubles ended.” !® Throughout the rest of the First 
Civil War the City’s support of the New Model Army was 
strong and continuing, especially after that army had proved 
its worth. 

But after 1642 Parliament’s requests for money from the 
City and its citizens met with resistance, if not hostility. Per- 
haps the loudest chorus of discontent in 1643 came from 
people who felt that the financial burdens of the war were not 
being equally divided and who did not want “delinquents” 
(individuals who were neutral or pro-Parliament but who 
contributed little or nothing) and “malignants” (individuals 
who were actively aiding Charles) to escape from bearing their 


share of the burden. The London government requested and 
secured from Parliament legislation empowering it to break 
into homes, to levy distress proceedings, and to use armed force 
to compel people to pay.?° One newsbook faintly protested at 
such drastic means of raising money, yet admitted its necessity 
and justified it with an argument that has always had the power 
to make men dig into their pockets: 


Tis a good course to gather men’s subscriptions in a free and 
voluntary way, in which often times men are more willing 
to part with go shillings, then with five shillings that is 
taxed or imposed upon them against their wills; and yet the 
other course is necessary too, in regard of malignants. The 
truth is, tis better to pay ten shillings to the Parliament, 
then one to the Prerogative, for now we are purchasing 
liberty for our posterity, and what can be too great a price 
The Moderate Intelligencer: Impartially Communicating Martiall Af- 


faires to the Kingdome of England, No. 2, March 6-13, 1645. 
© Lords Journals, V, 462-463. 
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for that? The more we part with now the better shall our 
children keep what we leave them hereafter.” 


In spite of such noble and altruistic sentiments Londoners 
grew more and more tired of contributing, and freemen began 
to leave the City to avoid the incessant calls for money.” By 
1645 loans were far in arrears. Opposition to loans and assess- 
ments came from the City government, from the livery com- 
panies, and from individuals. Outright compulsion was 
necessary to force some of the companies to pay their share of 
loans. In September 1643, Parliament passed an ordinance 
which provided that the estates of companies in arrears could 
be sequestered “in the like manner as the Estates and Revenues 
of Delinquents.’’*8 

Times had indeed changed. Membership in a company 
had formerly been an eagerly sought privilege but now was 
avoided. Although one company invited seventy-eight free- 
men to take the livery in 1645, only thirteen accepted. Com- 
pany membership had become too expensive, especially with 
a Parliament so eager for money that it forced one company 
to give the Exchequer £500 it owed to a delinquent.** 

Two other factors slowed contributions: a desire to estab- 
lish a better security for loans and a need for a system of 
accounting. While Londoners’ demands for a better security 
resulted in the use of revenue from the excise and the customs 
as a means of repaying loans, this practice was not entirely 
satisfactory. Londoners would have preferred to use land. The 
City enthusiastically supported the idea of seizing and selling 
delinquents’ estates to repay loans, estimating that £2,000,000 
in debts could be satisfied in this way and proposing that ten 
per cent of this could be given to Parliament.* In spite of the 


™ Mercurius Civicus, No. 107, June 5-12, 1645. 

* Common Council Journals, No. 40, f.73b. 

* Commons Journals, III, 260; Mercurius Civicus, No. 19, September 28- 
October 6, 1643. 

™C. R. B. Barrett, History of the Society of Apothecaries of London (Lon- 
don, 1905), 62; Heath, Company of Grocers, 115. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1643, 59; Mercurius Civicus, No. 53, 
August 1-8, 1644. 
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urgings of wealthy Londoners, Parliament never gave them 
the free hand that they desired in England. In Ireland, how- 
ever, the rebellion made millions of acres subject to confisca- 
tion, and Parliament was prompt to take advantage of this. 
Leinster land sold for £600 per thousand acres, Munster land 
for £450, Connaught for £300, while a thousand acres of rebel- 
lious Ulster cost £200. These lands would be held for an 
individual if he advanced only five per cent of the sale price, 
and shrewd London businessmen were quick to take advantage 
of the bargain.”¢ 

The accounting system was fantastically confused by the 
end of the First Civil War. Various organizations and individ- 
uals were in arrears; some who had lent money had been 
repaid, but most had not; the excise and customs accounts 
were found to be faulty when they were finally audited; and 
money poured through the hands of the army at an incredible 
rate. By repeated petitioning of Parliament, London finally 
secured some control over the situation. A committee com- 
posed of Londoners and members of Parliament started to 
audit the various accounts, but it was a long task. It was only 
in 1647 that the auditing of the 1640 accounts was completed." 
The complexity of the problem combined with the unsettled 
state of the country prevented the compilation of any real 
system of accounts during the First Civil War. 

Loans raised only a fraction of the money needed to keep 
the Parliamentary war machine in operation, and early in the 
war Parliament turned to other expedients. In November 
1642 the Committee for the Advance of Money was formed. 
This parliamentary body had the power to levy assessments 
and to issue “‘public faith” bills at eight per cent interest in 

*W.C. Abbott, Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1937), I, 165; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1645-47, 410. This 
process of confiscation and transfer of Irish lands, so ruinous to future Anglo- 
Irish relations, reached its climax in the Act of 1652. It has been estimated that 
two-thirds of the land of Ireland changed hands in the turbulent 1640's and 


1650's. 
** Commons Journals, V, 88. 
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exchange for money. In the London area the City authorities 
did the actual assessing and collecting. Assessment operations 
commenced in January 1643 and soon ran into opposition that 
necessitated the imposition of severe penalties. Refusal to pay 
an assessment meant forfeiture of the right to a bill of public 
faith, and continual refusal meant distress proceedings with 
goods sold “by the candle” to satisfy the amount of the as- 
sessment.?® ‘To avoid being served with an assessment notice 
people would often leave London and dodge around the coun- 
tryside, shunning the collectors. Everyone who owned prop- 
erty valued at more than £100 was subject to the assessment. 
A person could protest at his assessment and carry his case 
before a subcommittee set up to mitigate levies that were too 
high, but half the original assessment had to be deposited 
before his case was heard. 

Early in 1643 the City was notified that it was being as- 
sessed the sum of £10,000 per week (a figure so exorbitant that 
the suspicion that an error has crept into the sources occurs 
at once, only to be dispelled by the frequency with which it is 
recorded). London immediately protested, and Alderman 
Wright flatly stated that the sum could not be collected.*® The 
chorus of protests grew so loud that Parliament soon admitted 
its mistake, and by a series of rebates scaled the amount to 
about £10,000 per month. It was a month before the Common 
Council would accept even this figure and pass an ordinance 
to collect the money.*° 

Thereafter assessments varied. In November 1643 London 
was paying £550 weekly, but shortly the assessment was raised 
to £6962 per month. Whatever the amount, the assessment was 
usually in arrears. When the accounts were totaled for one 

** Selling “by the candle” corresponded to a public auction with a bid being 
absolute when a candle light expired. The system led to some complaints that 
bidders did not wait for nature, but put the light out with “wind of mouth” 
when they bid. M. Green, Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
Advance of Money 1642-56 (London, 1888), I, 129. 


® Lords Journals, V, 626; Commons Journals, Il, 988. 
*® Common Council Journals, No. 40, f.56. 
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four-month assessment in 1644, it was found that the whole 
London area had been remiss, with Middlesex contributing 
nothing at all and only Westminster supplying the major por- 
tion of its allotment: *4 


Place Assessment Paid Arrears 


London & Liberties £22,000 £12,308 £9,691 
Tower Hamlets 1,937 912 1,024 
Westminster 2,421 2,100 $21 
Southwark 1,453 703 708 (sic) 
Middlesex 1,097 0 1,097 


Late in the war, assessments were piled on assessments. 
Southwark, on one occasion, was not only contributing to the 
regular assessments but had one of its own of £100 per week 
for purposes of defence.*? There were special assessments for 
Ireland and Scotland. In 1645 the metropolitan area was 
raising £4000 a month for the Scots, as well as upwards of 
£8000 a month for a three-month period for Fairfax’s army." 
Added to these were assessments for the defence of the City 
itself. At the end of 1645 Parlaiment recommended that the 
Lord Mayor review the assessments every three months and 
keep the collections up to date, but the accounts remained in 
a muddle throughout the war period. 

While the Committee for the Advance of Money was work- 
ing with the assessment idea, two other Parliamentary com- 
mittees were exploring other fields. The Committee of 
Sequestration came into existence in March 1643 with a cen- 
tral committee in London and subordinate committees in the 
several counties—the latter being the most graft-ridden of any 
of the Parliamentary agencies.** Sequestration meant seizing 
the whole property of an individual and was resorted to only 
in cases involving the most disliked supporters of the King. 

“ Commons Journals, III, 614. 

* Lords Journals, VI, 81-82. 

* Ibid., VII, 224; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1644, 232-233. 


* W. O. Scroggs, “English Finances Under the Long Parliament,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXI, 472-473. 
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London strongly supported the committee and its work, seeing 
in it the agency that would enable the City to collect its debts. 
But by 1644 this committee was, for all practical purposes, 
superseded by the Committee for Compounding. 

Half of this body was appointed by the Commons and 
half by the Lord Mayor and Common Council of London. Its 
original function was to raise funds for the payment of the 
Scottish army in Ireland, but by July 1644 it had begun deal- 
ing with delinquents, and its original purpose receded far into 
the background and eventually disappeared. When Parlia- 
ment, urgently needing money, ordered a general composition 
with delinquents in September 1644, the work of the com- 
mittee was greatly increased.*5 

The procedure of compounding was quite simple. The 
delinquent, bearing a certificate of the value of his estate 
signed by parliamentary county commissioners, was brought to 
London on a pass and escorted to Goldsmiths Hall, where the 
committee held its meetings. There he compounded at various 
rates, ranging from one-sixth to one-half; that is, he paid a fine 
equal to that fraction of his estate.** A man worth six thou- 
sand pounds who compounded for one-sixth would pay the 
committee one thousand pounds and would then receive pos- 
session of his estate. The advantage of dealing with this com- 
mittee rather than with the Committee for Sequestrations is 
obvious, and delinquents resorted to it more and more as the 
war drew to a close. The committee raised £1,304,957 during 
its seven-year existence.5? This means of raising money from 
delinquents delighted a London that was laboring under a 
heavy load of loans, assessments, and new forms of taxation. 
Unlike the sequestration procedure, many delinquents con- 
* M. Green, Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compound- 
ing 1643-60 (London, 1889-92), I, 10. 

*® Persons who took part in the First Civil War against Parliament com- 
pounded for one-sixth. Persons who took part in both wars compounded for 


one-third. Members of Parliament who sided with the King compounded for 
one-half. 


* Scroggs, “English Finances,” 478. 
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tributed voluntarily, glad of the chance to retain at least part 
of their estates. 

Perhaps the outstanding financial legacy of the Civil Wars 
was the excise tax, one of Pym’s great innovations. Used pre- 
viously on the Continent, it had never been used in England. 
City and Parliament worked closely together in devising the 
excise scheme, committees from both discussing the business 
of raising money by “laying a Charge upon Commodities.” 
The excise was first laid on ale, beer, cider, perry, and strong 
waters (even then the favorite target of taxers), but it was soon 
extended to include meat, tobacco, pipes, salt, iron, silks, tin, 
hops, and a long list of other articles. Parliament established a 
committee to keep the excise accounts, but the actual col- 
lecting and disbursing was done by a group of Londoners, 
prominent among whom were Aldermen Towse, Kendrick, 
Foote, Cullam, and Edmondes. 

Although, at first, the excise was cautiously praised in Lon- 
don, certain groups were soon up in arms against it. Seven- 
teenth century journalists pointed out that rich and poor 


would pay the same tax on many commodities—a valid criti- 
cism in any century.*® Businessmen affected by the tax were 
also quick to protest. Pipe makers complained that a thousand 
people formerly employed in London were put out of work 
by the excise, while tobacco merchants grumbled at the book- 
keeping involved.*® Butchers were unhappy over the tax on 
meat. But it was the Vintners and Brewers who raised the 


loudest outcry. The original duty on wine was halved in an 
effort to get the money in, but the wine merchants still re- 
sisted payment. Some were imprisoned, but the Vintners 
Company negotiated their release in June 1644 by paying 
Parliament £4000 in return for a discharge of all arrears and 
the return of seized property.*! The Brewers unsuccessfully 

* Commons Journals, III, 41, 46. 

® Moderate Intelligencer, No. 59, April 16-23, 1646. 


“ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-43, 511-512; [bid., 1644, 10. 
“ Commons Journals, III, 536. 
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petitioned Parliament for a reduction of the tax on several 
occasions. 

The commissioners of the excise—the five London alder- 
men previously mentioned plus London merchants John La- 
mott and Edward Claxton—turned their posts to their own 
financial advantage. They received 6d on the pound, and this 
was probably enough to pay for the machinery of collection. 
More important, the commissioners lent large sums of money 
to the government at eight per cent interest. Since they were 
wealthy men, much of the money they loaned was not excise 
money but came from their own pockets or those of their 
friends. The money that they advanced was to be repaid from 
the excise with eight per cent interest. Since they were the 
commissioners of the excise, they could be sure of getting their 
hands on the money before someone else did. It was an ex- 
cellent arrangement for these London gentlemen; they made 
the most of it. 

Although estimates of money advanced in this way cannot 
be entirely accurate, the excise commissioners paid out a mini- 
mum of £61,goo in 1644 alone to be used for Waller’s and 
Essex’s armies, for fortifications, and for “pressing occa- 
sions.” ## Each of these advances was covered by an ordinance 
of Parliament, guaranteeing repayment with eight per cent 
interest from the excise. These advances continued in the fol- 
lowing year. The excise was also used as security for loans. 

A unique tax came into existence early in 1644 when 
London was looking for money to raise and support the troops 
which were directly concerned with the defence of the City. 
The Common Council prepared an ordinance—which pro- 
vided that everyone within the lines of communication should 
donate the value of one meal each week—and sent it to Parlia- 
ment for consideration.** After some discussion concerning 
collection and disbursement, Parliament passed the requested 

“Commons Journals, III, 322, 372, 399, 409, 422, 442, 589, 643, 670, 674, 696, 


704, 706, 716, 720, 721. 
“ Common Council Journals, No. 40, £.83b, 86b, 88b. 
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ordinance in March. The Common Council was authorized to 
collect and pay out the money, which was to be used for mili- 
tary purposes directly concerned with the City’s security.“ 

The aldermen and common councilmen were given the 
power to assess and set the rates that each family was to pay. 
If the family considered the rates unfair, it could appeal to the 
Common Council.*® Alderman John Langham was named as 
treasurer, and a committee of the Council was appointed to 
certify the accounts. The tax brought in a considerable 
amount of money which was used for local military purposes, 
but like all others it fell quickly in arrears. And like the other 
forms of taxation it continued in arrears in spite of parlia- 
mentary debating and investigation. 

These new methods of raising funds were necessary be- 
cause of the extraordinary expenses of the war and because 
the old familiar sources of revenue, such as the customs, were 
sharply decreased. The customs fell off during the first years 
of the war, and while they did recover somewhat, they no 
longer served to cover most of the expenses of the government. 
The customs, like the excise, were put into private hands; 
Aldermen Thomas Andrews, John Fowke, and Richard Cham- 
bers, and five London merchants were named as collectors of 
all customs in England. They followed the same procedure as 
the excise commissioners, lending large sums of money to 
Parliament and undertaking to repay themselves with eight 
per cent interest from the customs.*® Special customs duties, 
such as the one per cent Plymouth duty designed to raise 
money for that besieged city, had their own collectors who 
engaged in the same practices.* 

These were the main means by which Parliament and the 
City financed the war. There were some few other minor 
methods. Subscriptions were taken up in churches, and on 

“ Ibid., £.90; Perfect Diurnall, No. 35, March 25-April 1, 1644. 

“ Lords Journals, VI, 488-489. 


“ Commons Journals, III, 2, 246, 509. 
“ Lords Journals, VII, 343. 
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occasion there was a house-to-house collection in London. 
London maidens made collections among themselves; those 
of Aldermanbury parish raised enough money to furnish a 
troop of horse.** A group of London merchants journeyed to 
Holland to raise money for Irish Protestants and managed to 
get £31,000 from the Dutch.*® Parliament also tried to issue 
farthing tokens, but London protested so bitterly at this and 
there was so much counterfeiting that the idea was abandoned 
in 1644. 

Thus, it is clearly evident that London was of paramount 
importance in the financing of the First Civil War. London 
was not only a wealthy city, but a city that had a ward organi- 
zation that could be used for assessment and collection and 
which the authorities were willing to use. London also con- 
trolled the surrounding suburbs and countryside, the wealthi- 
est area in the kingdom. Loans, willing or not, could be 
extracted here on a large scale, and significant contributions 
could be obtained from the livery companies. London was the 
administrative center for and the richest source of assessments, 
sequestrations, and compounding. It furnished trained admin- 
istrators for the excise and the customs, and although these 
men used their offices for their personal profit, they also fur- 
nished money when Parliament needed it. Although it was the 
New Model Army that finally brought the war to a close at 
Marston Moor and Naseby, there never would have been a 
New Model Army without the gold of London. 


“ Mercurius Civicus, No. 47, April 11-18, 1644; Ibid., No. 49, April 25- 
May 2, 1644. 


“Lords Journals, V1, 158; Mercurius Civicus, No. 10, July 21-August 3s, 
1643; Commons Journals, V, 429. 





Cromwell and Lambert, 1653-1657 
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GEorGE D. HEATH, III * 


HE generality of mankind is so likely to be dazzled by 
the glamorous and pompous ceremonies which sur- 
round those who are invested with the outward insignia 

of political power that sometimes even the most astute ob- 
servers are deceived into mistaking the shadow of power for its 
substance. Because Oliver Cromwell as Lord Protector of 
England received ambassadors, opened parliaments, and lived 
in royal palaces, many contemporary observers—and indeed 
many subsequent historians—have been inclined to ignore or 
to minimize the vast power wielded by Major General John 
Lambert. The great Victorian historian S$. R. Gardiner was 
the first to begin the correction of this distorted view, but 
even Gardiner failed to emphasize sufficiently the importance 
of Lambert’s vast influence during the years 1653-1657. 

Major General John Lambert had gained a reputation 
during the civil wars as a soldier’s soldier, whose military fame 
rivalled that of Cromwell himself. Moreover, he had gained 
enormous popularity not only on account of his warm en- 
gaging personality, his moderation, and sense of justice but 
particularly on account of his keen interest in the welfare of 
the rank and file. Some measure of the esteem and the affection 
in which he was held is evidenced by the sobriquet “honest 
John,” by which he was universally known throughout the 
army. 

Quite apart from Lambert’s popularity and ability as a 


* The author is Assistant Professor of History at Lafayette College. 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, XXXI, 11-18; W. H. Dawson, Crom- 
well’s Understudy: Life and Times of General John Lambert (London, 1938), 
42, 90-91, 101-103, 124-125; C. H. Firth, ed., Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieu- 
tenant General of the Horse in the Army of the Commonwealth of England, 
1625-1672, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1894, I, 280-281; Clarendon, History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1840), II, 714. 
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general, however, were other qualities, most unusual in a pro- 
fessional soldier: his extraordinary powers of persuasion, his 
ability as a negotiator, and his talent for harmonizing con- 
flicting viewpoints. Furthermore, Lambert soon began to 
display a great aptitude for political and constitutional lead- 
ership. There is good evidence that Lambert had had legal 
training at one of the Inns of Court before the civil war.? 
However that may be, we know that he served as spokesman 
for the officers in negotiations with the parliamentary com- 
missioners in 1647, and that later in the same year he served 
as Ireton’s collaborator in drawing up the various declarations 
of the army in its dispute with Parliament. But the most signal 
testimonial to Lambert’s political leadership and to his ability 
as a political theoretician came in 1647, when his army col- 
leagues entrusted him—again in collaboration with Ireton— 
with the task of drawing up the army’s proposed written con- 
stitution for the settlement of the kingdom, known as the 
Heads of the Proposals. Its spirit of moderation and tolerance 
toward all parties would seem to indicate strongly Lambert’s 
influence. 

Shortly afterward, Lambert departed from the scene of 
political action, leaving Ireton to act virtually alone and un- 
aided as the political spokesman of the Army Grandees in the 
debates at Putney. Lambert’s absence as commander in the 
North also caused him to miss the great drama of Pride’s 
Purge and the trial and execution of the King. However, his 
position as commander in the North was a semi-political one, 
and he had ample opportunity to display his statesmanlike 
gifts in that area; he not only transformed a sullen, near- 
mutinous soldiery into a contented, obedient army by the 
exercise of his sense of justice and moderation but also suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the army with the civilian population in 
those parts. Later, after the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar and 


* Bulstrode Whitelocke, Memorials of the English Affairs ... from the Be- 
ginning of the Reign of King Charles the First to King Charles the Second, 4 
vols. (Oxford, 1853), II, 163. 
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Worcester, he served as a commissioner over the dour Presby- 
terians of Scotland, who were still smarting from their defeat 
by the “heretical” English Independents, and by his concilia- 
tory manner and his sense of justice won golden testimonials 
from the people of that proud country.’ 

With the death of Ireton in 1651 Lambert succeeded to the 
former's position as the chief political theoretician and idea 
man of the army. Lambert’s new position received partial rec- 
ognition by his appointment to succeed Ireton as Lord Deputy 
of Ireland—one of the choicest plums that an army officer could 
hope for. It is true, however, that several months after Lam- 
bert’s appointment and after he had spent a very large sum of 
money in outfitting himself for that semi-regal position, Par- 
liament suddenly abolished the Lord Lieutenancy, held by 
Cromwell, and with it Lambert’s position of Lord Deputy 
lapsed automatically. This affront undoubtedly caused Lam- 
bert to take great umbrage against the Rump Parliament, 
which was already highly unpopular with the army because 
of its failure to enact the latter’s program of reform and 
especially because of its stubborn refusal to dissolve itself and 
pave the way for another body more amenable to the army’s 
wishes.® 

As a result the army brought great pressure to bear on 
Cromwell to dissolve the Rump by force if need be. As he him- 
self testified: ‘I am pushed on by two parties to do that, the 
consideration of the issue whereof makes my hair to stand on 
end.” One of the parties, Cromwell maintained, was led by 
Lambert, who was motivated by a desire for revenge because 
Parliament had cut him out of the Lord Deputyship of Ire- 
land; the other party was led by Major General Harrison, 


* Dawson, Cromwell’s Understudy, 46-47, 57-66, 144-159. 

*Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. by J. 
Hutchinson (London, 1905), 360-361. 

*T. Birch, ed., Thurloe State Papers: A Collection of the State Papers of 
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Two Protectors, 7 vols. (London, 1742), VII, 660; Whitelocke, Memorials, 548- 
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“who is an honest man and aims at good things, yet from the 
impatience of his spirit will not wait the Lord’s leisure, but 
hurries me on to that which he and all honest men will have 
cause to repent.’’® From this statement two things are clear: 
first, Cromwell's extreme reluctance to dissolve the Rump; 
second, of the two parties mentioned, Harrison's fifth mon- 
archist faction was the more determined and uncompromising. 

There is a vast amount of other evidence which confirms 
Cromwell's extreme reluctance to dissolve the Rump. He not 
only failed to sign the army’s celebrated petition to Parliament 
of August 13, 1652, but he also persuaded the officers to delete 
a demand for the immediate dissolution of Parliament. Some- 
what later he arranged for meetings between leading members 
of Parliament and the officers, at which he endeavored to ef- 
fect a reconciliation of the two groups.? These conferences 
were fruitless, however, and the officers held meetings at which 
they composed threatening addresses to Parliament and urged 
Cromwell to dissolve it by force. Even so, Cromwell hazarded 
his leadership of the army by his opposition to a forced disso- 
lution. Thus, on March 11, 1653, the council of officers at St. 
James would have passed a resolution to “turn them out had 
not both the General and Colonel Desborough interceded.” 
On April 1 it was said: “Our soldiers resolve to have speedily 
a new representative, and the Parliament resolve the contrary. 
The General sticks close to the House, which causeth him to 
be daily railed on by the preaching party, who say they must 
have both a new Parliament and General before the work be 
done.” * Cromwell later in his speech to the hundred officers 
on February 27, 1657, charged that “they had made him 
dissolve the Long Parliament for ‘twas done against his 
judgment.”® 


* Ludlow Memoirs, I, 346. 
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After the dissolution two alternatives for the future gov- 
ernment were presented. The first, sponsored by Lambert and 
the more moderate reformers, suggested that power be con- 
centrated in the hands of a small council of ten or twelve, 
pending more permanent arrangements, which probably 
meant a written constitution. The second, sponsored by Har- 
rison and his extreme fifth monarchist reformers, suggested 
that an assembly of seventy of the most virtuous and godly of 
the Puritan “saints,” modeled after the Jewish Sanhedrim, be 
summoned to rule England.’® 

Following the dissolution of the Rump, Lambert became 
president of the officers’ council as a result of an election. Lord 
Hatton, a prominent royalist, clearly shows the reputation 
enjoyed by Lambert at this time: 


Lambert is esteemed the general man; his interest is more 
universal in the army and country and not confined to a 
particular party. They speak him an unfathomed person, 
still undeclared and consequently the more to be feared. 
They say he hath the ruling reason in the council and when 
the General is about hath still the chair. He cunningly and 
tacitly opposes Harrison to the general, and he knows him- 
self enough for Harrison—some think for them both. He 
hath the present vogue as a person that would (or might at 
least) do something considerable for the dissolved Parlia- 
ment, some hope for the King also.1! 


If Lambert held such a powerful position, the question 
naturally arises why a version of Harrison’s scheme rather than 
Lambert's was adopted as the next experiment in government. 
Although there is no direct evidence on this point, it would 
appear that the farsighted Lambert, knowing well that it 
would require a lengthy period to draw up his idea of a 
written constitution and feeling certain that Harrison's 


0 Tudlow Memoirs, I, 346-358. 


1 Newsletter, May 13, 1653, Calendar of the Clarendon Papers, 3 vols. (Ox- 
ford, 1869-1876), No. 1153. 
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“saints” would be almost certain to discredit themselves in the 
public eye by their lack of political experience as well as by 
their religious fanaticism, suggested to Cromwell that Harri- 
son’s scheme be given a trial, hoping thus to give Harrison’s 
party enough rope to hang itself. A variation of Harrison’s 
scheme was put into operation. The Independent, or ‘“‘gath- 
ered” churches, were invited to send in the names of those 
they considered the most virtuous and godly of their number, 
and from this group the officers selected 140 members, who 
were summoned to Westminster in Cromwell’s name in his 
capacity as commander-in-chief of the army.’? That the sum- 
mons went out in Cromwell’s name gave the impression that 
Cromwell had personally selected the members. This appear- 
ance of power was deceptive; in his speech to the hundred 
officers in 1657 Cromwell said that others, as well as he, had 
appointed the members of the Nominated Parliament."® 

While a detailed analysis of the work of the Nominated 
Parliament is beyond the scope of this paper, it is necessary to 
say that the extreme zealots, led by Harrison, seized the ini- 
tiative in that body and inaugurated a period of the most 
drastic reform, wholly without regard to the powerful vested 
interests of the beneficed clergy, the lawyers, the landowners, 
or even of the army which had summoned it. Therefore, after 
sitting only a few months, the Nominated Parliament had 
succeeded in discrediting itself with every influential element 
of the Puritan ruling class—as the astute Lambert had prob- 
ably foreseen.'* In the meantime, Lambert had ostentatiously 
disassociated himself from the Parliament and had withdrawn 
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to his palatial home at Wimbledon, in whose elegant sur- 
roundings he addressed himself to the task of drawing up and 
perfecting the details of his plan of government.!® Unfortu- 
nately, little is known of the details of the making of the 
Instrument of Government, as Lambert’s constitution came to 
be called, beyond the fact that Lambert was the chief, if not 
the sole author, and that he had been working on it for two 
months prior to the dissolution of the Nominated Parliament 
on December 12, 1653.16 

On November 26 M. de Bordeaux-Neufville, the French 
envoy, reported that Lambert had returned to London to pre- 
side over a meeting of the council of officers, whose purpose 
was “‘to change the Parliament, place authority in a council of 
a few persons and destroy the Anabaptists.”"17 Events were to 
confirm this prediction, for on December 12 the Nominated 
Parliament was induced to “abdicate” its powers and return 
them to Cromwell by a ruse engineered by Lambert’s conser- 
vative followers—particularly Wolseley and Sydenham. Lam- 
bert himself remained in the background. The next day, 
however, Lambert formally presented the deed of the Nomi- 
nees’ “abdication” and at the same time presented his Jnstru- 
ment of Government, which had probably been discussed with 
the council of officers beforehand.'® After two days of discus- 
sion, during which relatively minor alterations seem to have 
been made, Cromwell finally accepted it. Shortly thereafter 
he was inaugurated Protector on December 16, 1653, in a 

4% Dawson, Cromwell’s Understudy, 172, 175. 
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pompous ceremony in which Lambert played a most con- 
spicuous part, acting as a sort of master of ceremonies.!® 

The entire episode of the destruction of the Nominees and 
the inauguration of the Protectorate, on the basis of the Jn- 
strument of Government, was everywhere regarded as a stun- 
ning triumph for Lambert and a corresponding defeat for 
Harrison and the zealots. In anger Harrison and his followers 
denounced the new regime at the cost of their commissions 
and their freedom.° 

To understand the real basis of Lambert’s power, however, 
it is necessary to analyze his Instrument of Government in 
some detail. It was certainly one of the most cunningly con- 
trived constitutional documents ever drawn up because its 
general tenor, as derived from a casual first reading, gave the 
impression that Parliament was to have very considerable 
powers. A more careful reading and an analysis of the fine 
print revealed that Parliament had little power. The Jnstru- 
ment gave the appearance of a constitutional government by 
a Protector and a Parliament: the executive power vested in 
the former; legislative power, predominantly in the latter. 
Various articles, often written in an indirect and inconspicu- 
ous fashion, so narrowed and whittled down the powers of 
Parliament as to make it virtually the helpless tool of the 
executive.”2 

Even more deceptive than the apparent power of Parlia- 
ment was the illusory nature of the Protector’s power. Here 
again, great pains were taken to give the impression that the 
enormous powers of the executive resided solely and exclu- 
sively in the Protector, but close analysis disclosed that the 

” Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, II, 283; intercepted letter 
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Protector was an imposing front man for a powerful Council. 
Superficially, it must be admitted, the Protector was to be a 
dazzling figure. He was invested with all the panoply of power 
and the majestic insignia of the chief of state. He was to reside 
in the royal palaces, to live in quasi-regal state, to hold court, 
to open Parliament, to receive ambassadors, and to be the 
source of all magistracy and honors. But when it came to the 
specific enumeration and definition of the Protector’s powers, 
it was with the proviso that most of them could be exercised 
only with the advice and consent of the Council. The Jnstru- 
ment provided that the Protector should govern and admin- 
ister England, Ireland, and Scotland by “the advice of the 
Council”; that he should in the intervals of Parliament con- 
trol the armed forces “with the advice and consent of the 
major part of the Council”; that he should conduct foreign 
affairs and possess the power to make war and peace only with 
“the advice and consent of the major part of the Council.” 
The same proviso applied to several other powers: summoning 
special parliaments, raising revenue for the support of the 
administration of the government and armed forces, and 
making laws and ordinances which should be legally binding 
unless and until altered by Parliament.”? 

All these restrictions on the Protector’s powers would have 
been meaningless if the Council had been the tool of the Pro- 
tector, as the Privy Council had been under the Tudors and 
Stuarts. Instead of being subject to appointment and dis- 
missal at the whim or caprice of the Protector, the members 
of the Council according to the provisions of the Instrument 
held office for life unless convicted of “miscarriage or other 
corruption.” The Council itself seemed to have the major 
share in choosing any replacements of dead or convicted mem- 
bers. It was, therefore, a co-optative body like the governing 
council of many of the boroughs. Furthermore, Lambert and 
a numter of his military and civilian allies—such as Desbor- 
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ough, Fleetwood, Sydenham, Pickering, and Struckland— 
gained membership on the Council and became a powerful 
faction. Because of the persuasive influence of Lambert on 
most issues they could usually pick up sufficient votes to form 
a majority. Moreover, although Cromwell was named Pro- 
tector for life, the office was to be elective—not by Parliament, 
but by a majority of the Council. Nothing is more convincing 
of Lambert’s dominance than the almost universal expecta- 
tion during the first Protectorate that the Council would elect 
Lambert as Cromwell’s successor.?* 

Although the total executive powers of the Protector-in- 
Council were far stronger than that of any English monarch, 
the powers of the Protector solus were extremely limited. In- 
deed, he was little more than Chairman of the Board—to use 
an analogy from the business world—who had but one vote. 
That Cromwell regarded himself in this light is confirmed by 
his own statement: “I was a child in swaddling clothes. I can- 
not transgress. By the government [i.e. the Instrument] I can 
do nothing but in ordination with the Council.” In December 
1654, when he was reproached for not having abolished tithes, 
he replied that “for his part he could not do it for he was but 
one and his council allege it not fit to take them away.’’** His 
son, Henry Cromwell, when sent to Ireland in March 1654, 
explained, “You that are here may think he had power, but 
they made a very kickshaw of him at London.” One nineteenth 
century English historian attributed “the extraordinary vacil- 
lations” in foreign policy to “the difficulty—far more real than 
modern writers imagine—of securing the support of that 

* Ibid. for Articles XXV, XXVI, XXXII; R. Baillie, Letters and Journals of 
Robert Baillie, Principal of the University of Glasgow, 1637-1662, ed. by D. 
Laing, g vols. (Edinburgh, 1841-1842), II, 419-420; letter from Van Sommelsdyjk 


to Nicholas, November 10, 1654, Thurloe State Papers, II, 681; Ludlow Memoirs, 
I, 400. 
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Monck and the Commander of the Army in Scotland 1651-1660, 2 vols. (Cam- 
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majority of the councillors to whom the Instrument of 
Government gave the decisive voice.” 

Whatever Cromwell’s talents as a military leader, they do 
not seem to have extended to the political sphere. He had a 
peculiar ignorance and distrust, amounting almost to con- 
tempt, for political theory. He played almost no part in draw- 
ing up the various political manifestoes of the army, and in 
the crucial army political debates at Putney in the autumn of 
1647 he sat by, almost completely inarticulate, leaving the task 
of defending the conservative Heads of the Proposals against 
the Levellers’ Radical Agreement of the People almost exclu- 
sively to his son-in-law, Ireton.*® Moreover, Cromwell was 
notorious for his lack of political initiative, for his long ago- 
nizing doubts, and for his hesitation about making political 
decisions. Instead of boldly seizing the initiative and forcing 
events, as Napoleon was so fond of doing, Cromwell often 
floundered about helplessly and aimlessly until he was literally 
“‘pushed”’—a term he himself used—into a decision by an acute 
crisis.27 Before the Protectorate Cromwell played a passive 
role, leaving the political initiative, the chief ideas, and the 
planning to more imaginative, more resourceful, and more 
fertile political minds; he continued to play during the first 
Protectorate a role somewhat analagous to that of a constitu- 
tional monarch who reigns but does not govern, who usually 
is content to follow the ideas and advice of his ministers. 

The versatile Lambert offers a brilliant contrast to the 
politically sluggish, irresolute Cromwell in the originality of 
his thinking on constitutional problems, in the resourceful- 
ness of his political leadership, in the boldness of his adminis- 
trative initiative, and in the persuasiveness and charm of his 
personality. The great German historian Ranke maintained: 
“To him is due the idea, and in great measure the establish- 

* Tudlow Memoirs, I, 381-382; Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
ae S. P. Wood, Puritanism and Liberty: The Army Debates 1647-1649 
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ment of the first Protectorate; for he possessed the faculty of 
discovering the proper expedients in political no less than in 
military emergencies, and of persuading others to accept 
them”; William Godwin, the historian of the Commonwealth, 
concluded: “‘Of all the counsellors of the Protector Lambert 
was held to be the man who combined the most statesmanlike 
qualities with the most daring spirit of enterprise.” ?8 Lambert 
appeared very prominently asa veritable master of ceremonies 
on all the great state occasions of the first Protectorate, often 
riding alone in the carriage with Cromwell while his fellow 
councillors walked bareheaded alongside. He lived in princely 
state at Wimbledon, where he collected great works of art and 
served as the official host for foreign diplomats.”® 

There is evidence that Lambert was certainly the first man 
in the army which, in the last analysis, wielded real de facto 
sovereignty. The well-informed Venetian envoy noted: ‘“The 
man who is first and has most credit with the army is Major- 
General Lambert. They say that at heart he has no love for 
Cromwell, although outwardly he professes the most complete 
attachment being won over by distinguished employments and 
immense rewards. At any rate none is better than he to make 


changes and form a party.’’*° According to a contemporary 
newsletter, as fast as any officer lost his position, Lambert had 
“a friend of his put in his place’; a correspondent of Secretary 
Nicholas declared that Lambert had ‘‘made choice of all the 


new life guards [of Cromwell] and they are absolutely his 
creatures.’’ #1 


In the opinion of some contemporary observers, Lambert 
as a member of the Council was equal or even superior in in- 
fluence to Cromwell. The Cavalier historian the Earl of Clar- 


*L. von Ranke, History of England principally in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 6 vols. (Oxford, 1875) III, 261; Godwin, History of the Commonwealth, 
quoted in Dawson, Cromwell’s Understudy, 174, Nn. 1. 

* [bid., 182, 215-216, 145-149, 193- 

® Sagredo’s Relation of England, Calendar of State Papers: Venice, XXX, 
290. 


™ Quoted in Dawson, Cromwell’s Understudy, 194, 209. 
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endon, who had no reason to favor him, concluded that 
Lambert was “unquestionably the second in command of the 
army” and that he “was principal in raising him [Cromwell] 
to be Protector under the Instrument of Government.” ® 
Several royalist newswriters, who had exceptionally good 
sources of information and who had nothing to gain by exag- 
gerating Lambert’s influence, went much further in assessing 
his power. One of them wrote in the spring of 1656 that “Mr. 
Temple tells me that Lambert hath the Protector in a string 
and if he pleases can depose him when he will. . . . I heara 
few rising persons but are his confidants. "Tis thought that the 
Council do also for the most part affect him though at present 
they stick close to the Protector.” ** Another royalist writer 
confirmed and amplified the first: “Lambert is now remark- 
ably the army’s darling, and the only person courted. . . . It 
lies in his power to raise Cromwell higher or else to set up in 
his place.” He related how a member of the Council, who 
upon being asked what Lambert’s intentions were, declared 
that “Lambert would let this man [Cromwell] continue Pro- 
tector, but that he would rule him as he pleased, which he may 
do so long as he hath the army at his devotion.” *4 

From such evidence one must conclude that if Cromwell's 
position was analagous to that of a constitutional monarch 
who reigns but does not rule, then Lambert’s position corres- 
ponded to that of a prime minister who actually governs in 
his monarch’s name. In several important instances where the 
views of Cromwell and Lambert clashed, Lambert’s won out: 
in the abrupt dissolution of the Parliament of 1654, in the 
inauguration of the system of Major-Generals, in the sum- 
moning of a special parliament in 1656, and finally in the 
purge of about 120 duly elected members of Parliament. 

In 1654, when the first Parliament of the Protectorate not 


* Clarendon, Rebellion and Civil Wars, II, 864. 

% Thurloe State Papers, IV, 676. 

*T. Carte, ed., Collection of Original Letters and Papers Concerning Af- 
fairs in England, 1641-60, Found among the Duke of Ormonde’s Papers, 2 vols. 
(London, 1739) II, 89-go. 
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only refused to ratify Lambert’s Instrument of Government 
but amended it so drastically as to make it unrecognizable, 
Cromwell dissolved the Parliament abruptly in order to save 
the Instrument.* Three years later Cromwell stated that the 
constitution had needed “mending” but clearly implied that 
the officers had compelled him to dissolve the parliament 
“against his mind.” ** The evidence points unmistakably to 
Lambert, the leader of the officers and the author of the In- 
strument, as the person mainly responsible for the forced 
dissolution. 

Practically all of his contemporaries regarded Lambert as 
author of the plan for placing English local government under 
the supervision of major-generals. Both Clarendon and Lucy 
Hutchinson, the Puritan writer, agreed not only that Lambert 
originated the scheme but that he was also chiefly responsible 
for pushing it through the Council.** Later historians such as 
Gardiner** and W. H. Dawson concurred in this view. Dawson 
formulated a very cogent case to prove that Lambert was the 
author of the portion of the scheme which provided that the 
major-generals and the local militia which they commanded 
should be financed by a non-parliamentary tax on the Cava- 
liers, known as the “‘decimation.”*® When Cromwell's personal 
friends, relatives, and followers turned against the major- 
generals, Lambert arose to their defense in the Parliament of 
1656.4 Cromwell in his speech to the officers on February 27, 
1657, strongly suggested that they were the authors of the plan 
when he said “‘you thought it necessary to have major-gen- 
erals.” 41 Later on he complained to Colonel John Hutchinson 
that “Lambert had put him upon all those violent actions for 
which he now accused him and sought his ruin.” 


* Abbott, Cromwell, III, 586; Commons Journals, VII, 415. 

* Tbid., IV, 418. 

* Clarendon, Rebellion and Civil Wars, II, 887; Hutchinson, Memoirs, 371. 
8 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, III, 179-181. 

® Dawson, Cromwell’s Understudy, 202-205. 

“ Burton, Diary, I, 240. 

“ Abbott, Cromwell, IV, 417. 

“ Hutchinson, Memoirs, 375. 
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The fateful decision to call a special session of Parliament 
in 1656 resulted from the Council’s consideration of four pos- 
sible ways to raise desperately needed revenue. Francisco 
Giavarina, the Venetian Resident in London, wrote that in 
spite of Cromwell’s “fixed determination . . . to try the third 
of the plans” the Council overruled the Protector and decided 
to summon Parliament.** Cromwell confirmed this opinion in 
his speech to the hundred officers: “Then you would have this 
Parliament called; it was against my judgment, but I could 
have no quietness till was done.” ** 

So great was the unpopularity of the “arbitrary pro- 
ceedings’ of the major-generals that the results of the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1656 were not altogether satisfactory to 
the government.*® Consequently, the Council felt that in order 
to obtain a cooperative Parliament it had to exclude a large 
number of members who entertained opposing political views. 
Since the Instrument had made the Council the sole judge of 
elections, it justified its action by simply alleging that the ex- 
cluded members were not “persons of integrity, fearing God, 
and of good conversation” as prescribed by Article XVII of 
the Instrument.*® Since there was no provision for a supreme 
court to give an authoritative interpretation of the Jnstru- 
ment, the excluded members had no authority to whom an 
appeal could be taken. This arrogant, high-handed action 
seems to have been the work of Lambert and the military 
party in the Council. In his speech to the hundred officers 
Cromwell declared: ““When they [the elected members] were 
chosen you garbled them, kept out and put in whom you 
pleased by the Instrument and I am sworne to make good all 
you doe, right or wrong and because 120 are excluded I must 
think them malignants or scandalous whether they are soe or 


not.’ 47 


“ Giavarina to Doge, June 16/6, Calendar of State Papers: Venice, XXX, 
230-231. 
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There is considerable reason to believe that Cromwell had 
been chafing under the domination of Lambert’s military 
party for some time.*® Perhaps the greatest of all the various 
humiliations which he suffered at the hands of Lambert's 
military party occurred in the spring of 1656, when the army 
began to demand that the office of General be separated from 
that of Protector in order that someone more closely identified 
with the welfare of the soldiers could devote himself to them. 
Cromwell swallowed his pride as best he could and agreed, 
provided the command of the army should be given to his 
son-in-law Fleetwood. However, the army made it plain that 
it would have none of Fleetwood; that, on the contrary, it 
wanted its idol, its “darling,” the man who had fought for its 
interests and especially its arrears of pay. It wanted Lambert. 
This last demand was too much; Cromwell refused to give up 
his office of General.“ Although the army did not press the 
matter further, its demand and the growing unpopularity of 
the “arbitrary proceedings” probably persuaded Cromwell to 
seek an opportunity to escape from the strait-jacket of Lam- 
bert’s Instrument of Government. 

Such an opportunity was not long in forthcoming. The 
Parliament of 1659 had scarcely settled down when a group of 
conservative lawyers, erstwhile royalists, and friends of the 
Protector devised a scheme for ridding England of the domi- 
nance of Lambert’s military party. The Presbyterian majority, 
which dominated the Parliament even after the purge, sup- 
ported this plan.®® Although the proposed new constitution 
was not formally introduced until the latter part of February 
1657, discussion of some of its main features went on behind 
the scenes all during the autumn of 1656.°! The essence of the 
scheme, which was eventually known as the Humble Petition 


“ Letter to Ormonde, March 3, 1656, Carte, Original Letters, II, 89. 

“ Giavarina to Doge, June 16/6, Calendar of State Papers: Venice, XXX, 
230-231. 
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and Advice, was to make Cromwell king, to re-establish a 
second House of Parliament similar to the Lords, and to de- 
prive the all-powerful Council of much of its power.®? A 
Scottish observer Robert Baillie reported that it was proposed 
to make the crown hereditary in Cromwell’s family because 
“all expected a more moderate and meek ruling from the Pro- 
tector and his children, than from Lambert, or any of the 
Army.” 3 

The Humble Petition and Advice could not be established 
without Cromwell's tacit consent. The first indication that he 
might be prepared to give his approval came when his friends 
astounded contemporary observers by opposing a bill, intro- 
duced by Lambert’s military party, to establish the major- 
generals and the “decimation” tax on a permanent basis. No 
sooner had the measure been introduced, than the Protector’s 
courtiers, led by his favorite son-in-law John Claypole, Master 
of the Horse, argued against it to the great mortification of the 
military party. Combined with the Presbyterians, they suc- 
ceeded in defeating it by a decisive majority. The major-gen- 
erals and the Instrument of Government were so closely linked 
together in the popular mind as products of Lambert’s author- 
ity that the defeat was also considered a mortal blow to 
Lambert.** 

So delighted were the Presbyterians by the overthrow of 
“arbitrary sword-government” that they suddenly appropri- 
ated £400,000, although they had been extremely slow, 
grudging, and niggardly about voting funds in the past. Their 
reaction to the turn of events strongly suggests some kind of 
behind-the-scenes “‘deal.’’® 

The bargain between the Cromwellians and the Presby- 
terians having been sealed by the defeat of the major-generals, 
the way was now clear for the introduction of the Humble 


* Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, 447-459- 
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Petition and Advice on February 23, 1657. In spite of the 
intense fury with which Lambert and the military party at- 
tacked it, they lacked the votes to defeat the proposed consti- 
tution. Therefore, they decided to shift the focus of their 
attack from Parliament to Cromwell and bring sufficient pres- 
sure to compel him to repudiate it. When Lambert and the 
Army Grandees met on the evening of February 26 with some 
of the junior officers, Lambert urged joint action.5? On the 
following evening a hundred officers, led by Lambert, ap- 
proached Cromwell and petitioned him to reject the proposal 
to make him king, well-knowing that this was the very heart 
and core of the proposed constitution. The very size of the 
delegation was undoubtedly calculated to serve as a veiled 
threat of mutiny. However, on this occasion Lambert and his 
colleagues seriously misjudged their man; instead of the 
floundering irresolution and painful indecision to which they 
had grown accustomed, Cromwell surprised them by pre- 
senting the man of action, the fierce warrior, the victor of 
Marston Moor and Naseby. The pent-up fury and frustration 
of the last four years burst through the surface of his reticence 
and restraint. In blunt, forthright language he poured out his 
indignation. He gave a thumbnail sketch of the events of the 
past three years, beginning with the dissolution of the Rump 
in 1653. Throughout this entire period the officers—here he 
pointed to a “principal officer,” probably Lambert—had made 
the decisions, while he, Cromwell, had simply served to exe- 
cute them; he had served as their “drudge upon all occasions.” 
He then proceeded to specify and enumerate those occasions: 
the dissolution of the Rump in April 1653, the summoning 
of the Nominated Parliament in July of the same year, the 
calling of the Parliament of 1654 and its abrupt dissolution 
before it had accomplished anything in order to save Lam- 
bert’s Instrument, the inauguration of the system of the major- 
generals in 1655, the summoning of a special session of 


® Ludlow Memoirs, II, 21-23. 
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Parliament in 1656, and the exclusion from it of one hundred 
and twenty members. At one point Cromwell accused the 
officers of amending the Jnstrument ‘“‘when you know that I 
am sworne not to suffer it to be altered but by Parliament, 
and then you might have given me a kick on the breech and 
turned me going.” It was now time, he said, “to lay aside 
arbitrary proceedings and come to a settlement.” According to 
one version he added, “this Instrument of Government will 
not doe your work.” 58 

As a flash of lightning on a dark night serves to illuminate 
the salient features of a landscape for a few moments with 
startling clarity, so Cromwell’s angry, hard-hitting speech 
served to reveal the real reasons for important political de- 
velopments during the first Protectorate. Not one of the hun- 
dred or so auditors of his speech ever denied the truth of 
Cromwell's assertions. The speech was a veritable declaration 
of independence, a defiance of Lambert and his military party 
who had controlled political affairs. Lambert’s movement col- 
lapsed under Cromwell's attack. After that, the best his party 
could do was wage a forlorn rearguard action. The victorious 
Presbyterians enacted the constitution proposed by the Hum- 
ble Petition and Advice. Section by section they stripped the 
omnipotent Council of much of its power—especially of the 
power of judging elections and of excluding members, added 
new members to the Council to dilute the influence of Lam- 
bert’s party, and seriously weakened the army’s cherished 
principle of religious toleration. When the vital section which 
requested Cromwell to assume the Crown came up for debate, 
the Presbyterians overcame the last ditch efforts of the mili- 
tary faction and enacted it into law.*® 

The question now remained whether Cromwell would ac- 
cept the Crown, for unless he did, it was expressly provided 
that none of the Petition and Advice would go into effect. 


5 Abbott, Cromwell, IV, 417-418. 
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Although Cromwell undoubtedly wanted to accept, so many 
complex factors were involved that he underwent an agonizing 
period of six weeks of his customary hesitation and doubt. 
Finally, he allowed himself to be persuaded, but just before 
making a formal announcement to that effect, he was deterred 
by the announcement of Lambert, Desborough, and Fleet- 
wood that they would resign their commands if he did so. 
According to Ludlow, Lambert told Cromwell that if he 
should accept the Crown he “could not assure the army to 
him.” This opposition apparently was decisive, for Cromwell 
declined the Crown shortly thereafter.*! e 

Thus Lambert was able to prevent a complete victory by 
Cromwell and the Presbyterians. However, they soon got their 
revenge when Parliament amended the Petition and Advice 
in such fashion as to allow Cromwell to accept it without the 
royal title, it also stipulated that the councillors had to take 
an oath of allegiance to the Protector, a provision which had 
been conspicuously absent from the Instrument of Govern- 
ment. Lambert opposed the adoption of this oath with all the 
force and eloquence at his command and refused to take it 
when it became law. Symbolic of his fall from power was his 
failure to appear for the first time at the elaborate state cere- 
monies, which were the occasion of Cromwell’s second in- 
auguration as Protector on June 26, 1657.°* Deprived shortly 
thereafter of both his civilian and military offices, he retired 
from public service for the remainder of Cromwell's life. Al- 
though he survived the Restoration, Lambert never regained 
the power and prestige he had held during most of the Pro- 
tectorate and died in obscurity. The nature of his end possibly 
explains why historians have never appreciated the vital role 
Lambert played during the years of Cromwell’s rule. 
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and occupation of the Pacific Northwest. It was through 
of the importance of the fur trade in our acquisition 
VERY history-conscious American has been made aware 
the fur hunters that the land was first discovered. They ex- 
plored it first. They gave us our first claims to it; by energeti- 
cally competing with fur men of other nations, they preserved 
and broadened those claims until favorable disposition of the 
whole area could be made through diplomatic channels. 
There were two major aspects of this important business: 
the overland trade which consisted of numerous small bands 
of men searching primarily for beaver skins, and the maritime 
trade which concentrated on obtaining highly-prized sea otter 
pelts. The overland phase of this activity has been given de- 
tailed coverage by historians and is quite generally known. 
However, the maritime trade, which was equally important, 
is not so well understood. 
As originally understood, the Oregon Country? referred 
to that vast area lying west of the continental divide—all the 


* The author, a member of the Alpha Rho chapter of Phi Alpha Theta 
and past member of the National Advisory Council, is Professor of History at 
the University of Utah. His article is a portion of a paper delivered at the first 
regional conference of Phi Alpha Theta at the University of Utah. 
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torv was evidently Major Robert Rogers who spoke of a river by the name of 
“Ouragon.” Captain Jonathan Carver seems to have been the first to get the 
term into print and Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” seems to have popularized the 
term. See George W. Fuller, History of the Pacific Northwest (New York, 1931), 
48, 49. John Floyd of Virginia used the term “Oregon” in the House of Repre- 
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way to the Pacific Ocean. Its northern boundary was Russian- 
owned Alaska. Its southern boundary during the early period 
was not defined but was generally recognized as extending 
southward to the Spanish settlements on the Pacific coast. 
Ultimately the 42nd parallel (the north boundary of Utah, 
Nevada, and California) became the southern boundary of 
Oregon, but that delimitation was more or less accidental, 
because the negotiators of the Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819 
were more interested in the items which gave the United 
States Florida and which established a western boundary for 
the Louisiana Purchase. Who knows what Oregon’s southern 
boundary might have been had Great Britain won the “cold 
war” for control of the fur trade? 

While the immediate objective of the fur men was profit 
gained from a very lucrative business, their ultimate goal was 
permanent control of the country and the sea in which the fur- 
bearing animals were found. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
state that they trapped for beaver and otter but hoped to catch 
an empire. 

Fur companies were private organizations chartered or 
authorized by various governments—Russian, British, or 
American. But these governments had more than a passing in- 
terest in the promotion of the fur business. The Russian tzar 
very well knew that if the Russian-American Fur Company 
made good, Russia’s foothold on the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica would be strengthened. If Hudson’s Bay Company made 
good, Great Britain would have a stronger claim to the whole 
Oregon Country. If American trappers were successful, the 
United States’ position would be enhanced. Since all three 
nations had legitimate claims to the region, competition for 
the fur trade developed into a program of getting there 
“firstest with the mostest.” At times this rivalry was keen 
enough to be classified as a cold war which nearly boiled over 
into a hot war when Peter Skene Ogden clashed with Rocky 
Mountain trappers on Weber River in 1825. It resulted in 
important American diplomacy and contributed to the formu- 
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lation of our foreign policy when Russia lowered her first 
“iron curtain” in 1821; the first principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine grew directly out of it. 

The Russians were first to enter the Oregon country. Rus- 
sian fur trade is as old as Russia. Search for furs furnished par- 
tial motivation for the exploration and conquest of the vast 
regions of Siberia, where huge quantities of sables rewarded 
fur hunters with a lucrative return during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. From the east coast of Siberia the hunt 
led quite naturally to the Kurile Islands early in the eighteenth 
century and eventually through the Aleutians to the mainland 
of North America. 

In addition to furs, the early traders brought back valuable 
geographical information regarding the extensive area of 
Siberia—information which prompted Peter the Great to 
launch an exploration for the purpose of determining whether 
or not Asia and North America were separated by water or 
connected by way of Siberia and Alaska. Peter chose a Dane 
by the name of Vitus Bering with twenty years experience in 
the Russian navy to head this exploring expedition. 

Bering left St. Petersburg on February 5, 1725, with 
thirty-five men. They took three years to reach Kamchatka, 
where the party arrived in April 1728. On the voyage which 
followed, Bering actually sailed through the strait which is 
now named in his honor. Failing to realize the importance of 
his exploration at the time, he returned to St. Petersburg in 
1730 with an indefinite report. 

Ten years later Bering headed a second voyage of explora- 
tion. With the St. Peter and the St. Paul his expedition sailed 
from Petropavlovsk on June 4, 1741, and eventually reached 
the coast of Alaska by way of the Aleutian Islands. During the 
voyage the two ships became separated and Bering, in com- 
mand of the St. Peter, finding a high percentage of his men 
sick with scurvy, determined to return to Kamchatka. It was 
an ill-fated return; the ship was wrecked off a small island of 
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the western Aleutians which is now called Bering Island. 
There the castaways spent a most miserable winter, plagued 
with disease and inadequate rations. By spring (1742) thirty- 
two of the seventy-seven men had died, Vitus Bering among 
them. The survivors salvaged some lumber from the wreckage 
of their ship, built a small boat, and finally made their way 
back home. 

Bering Island had been found uninhabited by human be- 
ings but literally over-run with fur bearing animals, primarily 
blue foxes. Countless sea otter swarmed in the water off shore. 
Here was a fortune in furs just waiting to be taken. Richly 
clad blue foxes, too numerous to count, prowled at will among 
the sick and helpless men, chewed up leather bags and boots, 
and destroyed provisions. It was a fur hunter’s dream come 
true. The more animals the men killed, the more came to de- 
vour the carcasses. But the weak and emaciated condition of 
the seamen prevented their taking full advantage of the op- 
portunity. They relied mostly on sea otter for food but lacked 
the energy to either protect or properly prepare the valuable 
pelts for market. 

Of course, not all the men were too sick to take furs; when 
the survivors finally arrived at Petropavlovsk in August 1742, 
they had a supply of otter skins worth more than $30,000. Had 
conditions been better, the company might have taken count- 
less foxes as well as thousands of sea otter. They could have 
made a fortune. 

But the animals were still on the island and in the sur- 
rounding waters. News of Bering’s men spread like wild fire 
throughout Kamchatka with the result that the spring of 1743 
witnessed a full scale hunting expedition to Bering Island 
which produced a fortune in furs. Other expeditions followed 
until the tiny isle was completely denuded of its treasure. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years the Russian push through the Aleu- 
tians toward the mainland of North America continued. 
Island after island was ravaged. The story is an interesting one, 
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filled with accounts of fights, mistreatment of native women, 
rape, murder, treachery. By 1770 Russia, well-established in 
the Aleutians all the way to the American mainland, had 
absolutely no competitors. 

Russian hunters had never lacked a good market for their 
pelts, no matter how many or how obtained. In Europe, Leip- 
zig had long been the center of the fur trade. But there was a 
more lucrative market closer to the Aleutians—that market was 
China with the center of trade at Canton. In the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo had noted that Chinese mandarins made 
lavish use of the finest furs in their costly attire. One of the 
most prized pelts was the sea otter. The Ainu of Hokkaido 
had found sea otter in abundance in the Kurile Islands as early 
as 1600. Russian adventurers had discovered the same species 
off Kamchatka before 1700 and had pushed into the Kuriles 
in competition with the Ainu. The pelt supply seemed un- 
limited. 

China continued to be the main outlet; as the Russian 
trade gained momentum during the eighteenth century, news 
of the rich fur supplies spread from Canton back to Europe 
through Portuguese, Dutch, and British merchants. ‘The news 
lost nothing in the telling. European sailors, merchants, and 
adventurers were soon listening with rapt attention to stories 
of untold wealth in the form of teeming hordes of sleek ‘“‘sea 
beaver” throughout the whole Aleutian Island chain. Doubt- 
less the coastal waters off the North American mainland were 
likewise laden with the valuable furry animals. Such accounts 
were not unheeded. 

Spain was the first western European nation to take action. 
News of Russian activity to the north aroused Spanish officials 
to the realization that the Russians might become a potential 
threat to Spanish domination of the west coast of North Amer- 
ica, all of which Spain claimed as her own. Partly as a result 
of this threat, Spain began a sustained movement northward 
from Mexico into California, both by land and by sea. In 1769 
the first Spanish mission in California was established at San 
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Diego. Soon a whole line of mission settlements dotted the 
coast: Carmel in 1770; San Gabriel in 1771; San Luis Obispo 
in 1772. Monterey became the capital of Alta California. 

In 1774 Viceroy Bucareli sent Juan Perez northward to 
explore the coast, investigate Russian activities, and throw a 
block in the way of their attempt to push southward. Perez 
anchored off Prince of Wales Island and traded beads, cloth, 
and other items for otter skins. He did not sight any foreign 
ships but found plenty of evidence that the Russians had been 
trading with the natives. The following year additional Span- 
iards were sent north to investigate: Perez, Heceta, Bodega. 
They explored the coast, landed on the mainland, and claimed 
the whole region for Spain. No serious conflict developed be- 
tween Russia and Spain during this early period because the 
two did not actually come into direct contact. 

The British sent Captain James Cook to investigate the 
rumors which had filtered back to England from Canton. To 
be sure, this was not the primary objective of Cook’s explora- 
tion, but it was one purpose of his famous third voyage. Sailing 
north and east from the Sandwich Islands (which he had dis- 
covered and named), Cook’s ships arrived at the west side of 
Vancouver Island in March 1778 and anchored in a bay which 
he named Nootka Sound. There Cook’s men found the abo- 
rigines in possession of beautiful furs: bear, wolf, fox, and sea 
otter. A brisk trade was soon under way, and the Englishmen 
learned that a dozen glass beads would fetch half as many 
prime otter skins. But the sailors, not realizing the true value 
of the bargains they were making, promptly cut up many of the 
precious furs for use in patching much-worn clothing. 

From Nootka Sound Cook sailed northward, exploring the 
coast and trading with the natives as he went. At Unalaska he 
and John Ledyard, a Connecticut Yankee, went ashore to visit 
with the Russians. In the course of the conversation the Eng- 
lishmen disclosed the fact that along the coast far to the south, 
from whence they had just come, was to be found a rich treas- 
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ure of fur bearing animals—especially sea otter. Russian 
traders soon directed their boats in the direction pointed out 
by the unwary British. 

After cruising northward through Bering Strait and find- 
ing no satisfactory route to England that way, Cook again re- 
turned to the Hawaiian Islands, where he lost his life in a 
senseless struggle with the natives. Charles Clerke, now in 
command, chose to return home by way of Kamchatka and 
China. At Petropavlovsk the Englishmen got some notion of 
the value of the pelts they had managed to keep intact; at 
Canton their true value was disclosed. Prime sea otter furs 
brought as much as $120 each—the whole supply sold for over 
$10,000 and might just as well have been ten times that 
amount had the sailors but realized their golden opportunity 
sooner. So excited were Cook’s men that many wished to re- 
turn at once to Nootka, where a fortune was waiting. But 
Charles Clerke would hear of no such scheme and steered his 
course for England. 

Clerke’s return and the subsequent publication of a multi- 
volume work? describing Cook’s voyage—and especially the 
report of the rich peltries on the northwest coast of America— 
fired the English imagination and resulted in the first Euro- 
pean trading vessels sailing to that region in search of the 
precious sea otter. In 1784 James Hanna in a sixty ton brig 
sailed from China to Nootka and soon picked up 560 prime 
otter skins, which sold at Canton for $20,600. The following 
year John Meares came from Calcutta, built and launched a 
sloop at Nootka, and proceeded to trade and hunt. Several 
other Englishmen reached the coast during the next few years. 

Nootka became the center of the fur trade; sharp interna- 
tional rivalry for its control involved Russia, Spain, and 
Britain. Russia claimed the whole area because of Bering’s 
explorations; England claimed it all because of Francis Drake's 
visit to the west coast two centuries earlier and because John 


* James Cook and James King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean . . . in the 
Years 1776 . . . 1780 (London, 1784). 
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Meares had “‘bought” it from the natives; Spain claimed all 
the land washed by the waters of the mighty Pacific. In 1789 
Russian leaders talked of establishing a post at Nootka but 
were unable to push that far south. However, Spain and Eng- 
land each pursued plans to take possession of the place by erect- 
ing permanent trading posts. The outcome was the famous 
Nootka Sound Controversy between Britain and Spain, result- 
ing in the ultimate withdrawal of the latter and leaving Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States in contention for the 
whole region—for by that time American fur men had entered 
the field. 

Virtually all of the British ships reached the northwest 
coast from China, primarily because the East India Company 
and the South Sea Company held monopolies in the Oriental 
and sea trade. These monopolies seriously handicapped Eng- 
lish fur men, who had to obtain licenses from the company, 
had to sell through company outlets, and had to obtain special 
permission to ship tea and other items from China. One 
British trader complained that he was thus forced to sell prime 
otter skins for less than $20 each whereas he could have ob- 
tained as much as $go for them on the competitive market. To 
be sure, there were some advantages of trading through the 
large company, but the disadvantages heavily outweighed the 
advantages. This monopolistic regulation of British trade 
tended to place American fur men in an advantageous posi- 
tion, for they were free agents, operating under no restrictions. 

Prior to this time New England shippers had been seriously 
handicapped in the Oriental trade because they lacked the 
silver which was needed to buy Chinese goods. What they 
needed was a commodity of exchange that would be as readily 
acceptable as the metal. When Yankee merchants read the 
reports of Cook’s voyage, they immediately realized that furs 
from the northwest coast would give them a medium of ex- 
change. They wasted no time in getting into the fur trade. 

In October 1787 Boston merchants fitted out the Columbia 
and the Washington for this trade. Both arrived at Nootka 
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Sound in September of the following year. After gathering a 
cargo of furs, the Columbia (under the command of Robert 
Gray) sailed for Canton and eventually returned to Boston in 
17g0—the first American vessel to circumnavigate the globe. 
The ship was refitted at once and sent again to the northwest 
coast under the same commander. 

On May 10, 1792, this ship crossed the bar and entered 
the broad mouth of the Columbia River. Captain Gray sailed 
upstream several miles, named the stream ““Columbia’s River,” 
and opened trade with the natives. It was almost sheer luck 
that placed an American vessel inside the Columbia before 
the British or the Spaniards, but it gave the United States its 
first important claim on the whole Oregon Country, the off- 
shore waters of which were soon dotted with American craft. 

Some statistics have been compiled to show the gradual 
increase of American ships and the decrease of British ships 
involved in the Northwest fur trade.® 


British American 





1784-1794 25 15 
1795-1804 9 50 
1805-1814 4 40 


The shrewd Yankees, demonstrating superior resourcefulness 
in trading with the natives, repairing ships, and disposing of 
cargoes, soon had virtual control of the business. 

They quickly learned that the most valuable items of trade 
for otter skins were iron spikes, nails, knives, and pieces of 
brass. Some ships were literally stripped of everything but the 
most essential rigging in attempts to supply exchange goods. 
On one occasion, when the Boston ship Jefferson ran low on 
trade items, the captain pitched upon the idea of turning worn- 
out sails into clothing: old canvas was soon selling for a high 
price. Old clothing, crockery, carpets, ropes, rigging—even 
an extra anchor—all went into the trade. Seeing that the In- 


*F. W. Howay, W. N. Sage, and H. F. Angus, British Columbia and the 
United States (Toronto, 1942), 6. 
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dians were interested in the ship’s long boat, the captain 
ordered it traded for thirty-five prime skins. In 1791 Joseph 
Ingrahm made some collars out of half-inch iron rods. These 
collars created a new style among the natives. Each one was 
traded for three prime otter skins. Before his supply of iron 
ran out, Ingrahm had collected 1,400 pelts, worth approxi- 
mately $100,000 in China. 

Not long after Cook's visit of 1778 the Russians took action 
to broaden their sphere of influence. In 1783 an Irkutsk mer- 
chant by the name of Shelekhov headed this new movement 
to further extend Russian holdings in America. His expedi- 
tion sailed with three ships: Three Saints, St. Michael Angelo, 
and God’s Friend Simeon. (With such a fleet success seemed 
assured.) Shelekhov succeeded in establishing posts at Kodiak 
Island and at Cook’s Inlet, but after four years returned to 
Kamchatka, where he appointed Alexander Baranov to man- 
age the affairs in America. On August 30, 1790, Baranov sailed 
for Alaska in the Three Saints. The new governor possessed 
merciless ambition, far-sighted imperialism, and driving 
energy. So dynamic was he that he soon gained the popular 
title of “Little Tzar.”’ His influence would be felt in America 
for the next quarter of a century. 

With several American and British ships active in the 
waters off the coast and the British Northwest Fur Company 
rapidly pushing into the region overland, Baranov decided 
that the Russian-American Fur Company (which was char- 
tered in 1799) must move southward in order to offset this 
British and American advance. He set his sights on the Sitka 
region and succeeded in establishing a post there in 1800, 
naming it Fort St. Michael. Five American ships visited the 
Russians there that year. 

The creation of the Russian-American Fur Company 
brought unity to the Russian program and eliminated the 
bloody rivalries which had characterized the earlier years of 
Russian activity. The company was given a twenty-five year 
trade monopoly in the whole region north of the 55th parallel, 
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including not only the mainland of North America but also 
the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. This charter placed the com- 
pany in an excellent position, not only for hunting but also 
for expansion. 

In 1804 Baranov authorized a sea otter hunt southward 
to the California coast, which returned over 2,000 skins with 
a net profit of more than $80,000. The Russian governor's 
interest quickened. 

The following year Nikolai Rezanov, the tzar’s chamber- 
lain, arrived at Sitka to make an inspection of the Russian 
settlements and aid in any way possible with the enterprise. 
He found conditions there most deplorable: of 192 Russians 
at the post, sixty were sick, mostly with scurvy. Fresh in the 
field, Rezanov immediately recognized the weakness of the 
Russian position—the lack of adequate food for a balanced 
diet. If the Russian settlement were to survive, the food prob- 
lem must be solved. When the schooner Juno from Bristol, 
Rhode Island, arrived at Sitka in 1806, Rezanov bought cargo 
and ship and headed south almost at once for the two-fold 
purpose of planting an outpost at the mouth of the Columbia 
and of pushing southward to the Spanish settlement at San 
Francisco in search of food. Perhaps northern California could 
be obtained for Russia! Fortunately for the United States the 
expedition missed the mouth of the Columbia; at San Fran- 
cisco Rezanov managed to trade his wares for grain, fruits, and 
other food. Returning to Sitka, he learned from Baranov that 
the Russians had been anticipated in their plans for the 
Columbia—news of the Lewis and Clark expedition having 
just reached Alaska. However, the idea of establishing a post 
at the Columbia’s mouth was not given up by ambitious Rus- 
sian leaders. 

Rezanov had brought back favorable reports from Cali- 
fornia—inclding descriptions of the weakness of Spanish 
fortifications. As a result, the idea of permanent expansion 
southward became a chief Russian ambition: first the Colum- 


bia, then California. Rezanov’s own report is illuminating: 
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If we can only obtain the means for the beginning of this 
plan, I think I may say that at the Columbia we could at- 
tract a population from various parts, and in the course of 
ten years we should become strong enough to make use of 
any favorable turn in European politics to include the coast 
of California in the Russian possessions.* 


Although Rezanov soon headed back to Russia, never to 
return, his plans for a southward movement were not forgot- 
ten. An expedition sent to take possession of the mouth of the 
Columbia was shipwrecked short of its goal, but early in 1809 
Ivan Kuskov was sent on a follow-up voyage to California for 
the expressed purpose of investigating the possibility of estab- 
lishing a settlement. This expedition explored in the Bodega 
Bay region and returned to Sitka with a favorable report. ‘Iwo 
years later Kuskov headed a second voyage to the same site; 
the following year with a hundred Russians and eighty Aleuts, 
he founded Fort Ross, approximately sixty-five miles north of 
San Francisco. (The name was taken from “Rossia” an early 
spelling of Russia.) The site was bought from the Indians for 
three blankets, two axes, three hoes, and a negligible assort- 
ment of beads. Local Spanish officials refused to trade with 
the Russian interlopers, but illicit dealings were soon begun 
and before long Russian fur men were poaching sea otter from 
the waters of San Francisco Bay. 

The founding of Fort Ross represents the high tide of 
Russian expansion on the west coast as well as the height of 
prosperity of the Russian-American Fur Company. In 1816 
company stock was worth nearly six times its par value. 

Far-sighted American statesmen viewed the Russian colony 
as a menace of serious import because the United States also 
had ambitions for the west coast of America. On November 
11, 1818, J. B. Prevost, special United States Commissioner 
appointed to receive the re-surrender of Astoria from the 
British, penned a significant note to the Department of State. 


“Quoted from Robert Glass Cleland, History of California, the American 
Period (New York, 1939), 27- 
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He described the Russian activity on the coast of California 
and inside San Francisco Bay and guessed correctly that Rus- 
sia’s intent was to gain permanent possession of California far 
enough south to include the Golden Gate. 

When a rumor arose in 1819 that Spain had actually ceded 
an 800 mile strip of the California coast to Russia, the St. 
Louis Enquirer sounded a warning, possibly written by Sen- 
ator Thomas Hart Benton: 


Looking to the east for everything Americans have failed to 
notice the advance of the Russians on the Pacific coast until 
they have succeeded in pushing their settlements as far south 
as Bodega. Their policy is merely the extension of the policy 
of Peter the Great and Catherine. Alexander is occupied 
with a scheme worthy of his vast ambition . . . the acquisi- 
tion of the Gulf and peninsula of California and the Span- 
ish claim to North America. . . . We learn this not from 
diplomatic correspondence, but from American fur traders 
who learn it from the Russian traders now protected by the 
Emperor in carrying off our furs.® 


Not much time lapsed before the halls of Congress were 
resounding with similar admonitions. On January 21, 1821, 
the House Committee on the Occupation of the Columbia 
River sounded a solemn warning of the Russian peril: 


Russia, whose dominions on the Asiatic coast occupy nearly 
the same position upon that side which ours do on this, has 
long been well informed of the great and increasing value 
of that commerce; and whilst she has been nowhere visible, 
not even to the powers of Europe .. . she has been felt every- 
where. No labor, care, or expense is avoided, to make tribu- 
tary the four quarters of the globe; forts, magazines, towns, 
cities, and trade seem to rise on that coast as if by magic; 
with an army of a million men, she sits not only in proud 
security as it regards Europe, and menaces the Turk, the 
Persian, the Japanese, and Chinese, but even the King of 
Spain’s dominions in North America are equally easy of ac- 
cess, and equally exposed to her fearful weight of power. 


5 Tbid., 30. 
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In the meantime the Russians had become concerned 
about the extensive British and American activities and had 
slammed down what we would today call an iron curtain 
against foreign encroachments into the Russian zone. This 
Russian action found expression in a saber-rattling Ukase from 
the tzar, dated September 4, 1821, which forbade any foreign 
ships to approach within 100 Italian miles® of Eastern Siberia, 
the Kurile and Aleutian Islands, or the north coast of America. 
Any violation would result in confiscation of ship and cargo. 
This high-handed action not only closed coastal waters to 
American ships but actually excluded them from the whole 
Bering Sea, a large part of the Asian mainland, and a sizeable 
piece of the Pacific Ocean. In addition, the edict, proclaiming 
the 51st parallel to be the southern boundary of Alaska, pushed 
Russian America southward into the Oregon Country. The 
whole brazen action was a direct violation of international 
law, for no nation had the right to claim any waters beyond 
the three-mile limit. 

United States citizens, generally, paid little heed to the 
Russian Ukase, for most Americans had virtually no interest 
in such far-flung regions. But Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams, already alarmed concerning Russian expansion on 
the west coast, immediately called on the Russian envoy M. 
Poletica to demand an explanation and to deny Russia's right 
to issue such a decree. Poletica, however, warned that Amer- 
ican traders had better keep out of the restricted zone. Two 
Russian war ships were soon cruising in Alaskan waters to 
ensure enforcement. For a year, Adams worked through diplo- 
matic channels in an attempt to bring about a peaceable settle- 
ment of the dispute. By the summer of 1823 he was ready to 
do a little saber-rattling of his own. On July 17 he simply told 
the Russian minister to the United States, one Baron Tuyl, 
that ‘‘we should contest the right of Russia to any territorial 
establishment on this continent, and that we should assume 
distinctly the principle that the American continents are no 


* An Italian mile is 5,058.2 feet; an English mile is 5,280 feet. 
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longer subjects for any new European establishments.”? 
Adams did not let the matter rest with his verbal statement to 
the Russian minister. On July 22, 1823, he issued a formal, 
forceful, and official United States protest: 


The United States can admit no part of these [Russian] 
claims. Their [the United States’] right to navigation and of 
fishing is perfect, and has been in constant exercise from the 
earliest times . . . subject only to the ordinary exceptions 
and exclusions of the territorial jurisdictions, which, so far 
as Russian rights are concerned, are confined to certain 
islands north of the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, and have 
no existence on the continent of America.® 


President Monroe incorporated this statement almost ver- 
batim in his congressional message of December 1823. His 
ultimatum to European powers to refrain from establishing 
new colonies or extending their holdings in America—the first 
major item of the Monroe Doctrine—was pointed directly at 
Russia, for no other nation was at that time trying to extend 
its American holdings. It should be noted that Monroe’s proc- 
lamation came after Adams had laid the diplomatic ground- 
work for Russia’s acceptance of the American point of view. 
By December 1823 Russia had apparently already decided on 
a program of reconciliation and retrenchment rather than one 
of aggression in America. Within four months after Monroe's 
message, Adams negotiated a treaty whereby Russia not only 
raised the iron curtain but acceded to American demands that 
the southern boundary of Alaska should be at 54°40’.® The 
United States’ first cold war with Russia had ended—and we 
had won it. 

It would seem that the tzar’s Ukase of 1821 was a last futile 
attempt to extend and secure Russian holdings in America 


* Allan Nevins, ed., Diary of John Quincy Adams (New York, 1951), 298. 

*Ruhl J. Bartlett, ed., Record of American Diplomacy (New York, 1954), 
170. 

* Russia and Great Britain negotiated a similar treaty at the same time. 
This was necessary since the United States and Great Britain both claimed the 
whole Oregon Country. 
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and that attempt having failed, Russian interests noticeably 
waned. By 1840 the Russian-American Fur Company was ready 
to sell its California post, Fort Ross, and to withdraw to the 
north. The fur trade had pretty well played itself out by that 
time; huge profits had been made, but fur bearing animals 
were virtually extinct along the coast and silk was rapidly 
replacing beaver pelts in the hat industry. The Monroe Doc- 
trine and the hostile attitude of Mexican officials in California 
also contributed to the Russian decision. In the year 1840 
Adolphus Etholine, Russian governor at Sitka, offered to sell 
Fort Ross to the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company for $30,000. But 
James Douglas, to whom the offer was made, apparently think- 
ing he saw a chance to bargain for a lower price, overplayed 
his hand and failed. Thus the British company threw away 
its chance to gain a solid foothold in California. Had this deal 
been consummated, England's claims to the west coast would 
have been materially strengthened, and it is not inconceivable 
that Britain might ultimately have been able to push her ad- 
vantage into a complete control of the whole coastal region 
between San Francisco and Alaska. 

However, we need not speculate too long on something 
that did not happen. The following year John A. Sutter, who 
was establishing an extensive ranch at the present site of Sacra- 
mento, bought the Russian holdings at Fort Ross. Seven years 
later, by the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which ended the 
Mexican War, the whole region became part of the United 
States. 

After the sale of Fort Ross, Russian interest in North 
America lagged. Virtually no returns were being made from 
the fur trade, distances were great, transportation and com- 
munication were difficult. Conditions inside Russia pointed 
to the need for more concentration on developments at home. 
Even before the American Civil War Russia had decided to 
get rid of her distant American possession—Alaska—because 
it had become valueless to her and difficult to administer. Dur- 
ing that conflict, prompted primarily by her hostility toward 
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England, Russia had been very friendly to the United States. 
At the end of the war she sold the vast Alaskan territory to 
the United States for $7,200,000. The $200,000 of the purchase 
price went to satisfy the claims of the Russian-American Fur 
Company. 

In view of world conditions today Americans can feel very 
fortunate indeed that Russian retrenchment ultimately led to 
American acquisition of Alaska. It was one of the luckiest 
breaks in American history and might very well be considered 
one of Russia’s greatest errors. In the midst of the United 
States’ cold war with Russia, what would America’s security 
be worth with Red bases in Alaska? 





The Sacred Quotation Mark 


e/a) 


GEorGE H. CALtcotr* 


BOUT sixty years ago, a group of scientific historians re- 
vealed with apparent horror that many American 
historians of the romantic period, from about 1800 

to 1860, had followed the practice of altering direct quotations 
or of repeating what others had said without the scrupulous 
use of quotation marks. Such distinguished historians as 
George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, John Marshall, David Ramsay, 
and Washington Irving were branded as plagiarists—and in- 
accurate ones at that.! The outraged scientific historians were 
partially justified in condemning a practice of which they dis- 
approved, for indeed the aims of scientific history made 
romantic methods of scholarship obsolete. But accusations of 
dishonesty were unjust. Since the romantics had never been 
secretive about their practices, they should be judged by their 
own standards. Many of them had never considered accurate 
quoting desirable; many others, having carefully weighed the 
problem, explicitly stated their intention and thoughtfully 
defended their position with provocative arguments. 

* The author, originally a member of Delta Pi chapter of Phi Alpha Theta 
and currently a member of Beta Omega chapter, is Instructor in History at the 
University of Maryland. 

1 For some attacks on early nineteenth century plagiarism see Orin Grant 
Libby, “Some Pseudo Histories of the American Revolution,” Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XIII (1901), 419-425; 
Orin Grant Libby, “Ramsay and a Plagiarist,” American Historical Review, 
VII (July, 1902), 697-703; William A. Foran, “John Marshall as a Plagiarist,” 
American Historical Review, XLIII (October, 1937), 51-64; R. Kent Newmeyer, 
“Charles Stedman’s History of the American War,” American Historical Re- 
view, LXIII (July, 1958), 924-934; Michael Kraus, Writing of American History 


(Norman, 1953), 72-73, 78, 86, and passim; John Spencer Bassett, Middle Group 
of American Historians (New York, 1917), 100-110, and passim. 
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Jared Sparks, who has borne the brunt of the accusations 
for altering the spelling and grammar of direct quotations in 
his twelve-volume edition of Washington’s writings, was 
utterly frank about his policy. In the first volume he devoted 
five pages of the introduction to an explanation of how and 
why he had altered quotations: “I have of course considered 
it a duty, appertaining to the function of a faithful editor, to 
hazard such corrections as the construction of a sentence mani- 
festly warranted, or a cool judgment dictated.”? In the last 
volume, three years later, he propounded again his justifica- 
tion of revisions.® 

Before undertaking this project Sparks had long agonized 
over the question of alterations. Carefully he canvassed the 
opinion of statesmen and historians, even obtaining an inter- 
view on the subject with the President of the United States. 
In his journal he noted that John Adams “thought it best to 
correct freely all blunders in orthography and grammar which 
appeared in Washington’s letters.” * He consulted the Massa- 


chusetts Historical Society; he interviewed John Marshall, 
Edward Everett, and Noah Webster—all advised Sparks to 
correct and revise.° When the work appeared, reviewers un- 
stintingly praised it, noted the avowed practice of revision as 
being ‘‘extremely judicious,” and praised the editor for his 
“extraordinary diligence.’ ® 


* Jared Sparks, ed., Writings of George Washington: Being His Corres- 
pondence, Addresses, Messages and Other Papers, Official and Private, Selected 
and Published From the Original Manuscripts; With a Life of the Author, 
Notes and Illustrations, 12 vols. (Boston, 1834-1837), II, xv. Volume II, begin- 
ning the correspondence of Washington, was the first to be published, and 
volume I, the biography, was the last to appear. 

® Tbid., I, viii. 

“Sparks Journal, January 15, 1828, Herbert Baxter Adams, Life and 
Writings of Jared Sparks, Comprising Selections from His Journals and Cor- 
respondence, 2 vols. (Boston, 1893), II, 46. 

® Tbid., Il, 269-272, 501-532. 

* John Gorham Palfrey, “Washington Papers,” North American Review, 
XXXIX (October, 1834), 468-471; unsigned review, American Quarterly Re- 
view, XV (June, 1834), 275-310; unsigned review, American Quarterly Observer, 
III (July, 1834), 120-135; unsigned review, North American Review, LXXV 
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Seventeen years later an English historian—a fervid ad- 
vocate of the coming school of scientific history—launched the 
first assault on Sparks’ methods. Even this attack concerned 
only the degree of revision that was desirable, for the pioneer 
scientific historian still admitted that ‘‘trifling inaccuracies of 
grammar and spelling” should be corrected.? Contemporaries, 
however, immediately saw in these strictures an attack upon a 
whole school of history, and the pamphlet war and literary 
debate which followed had grave implications for the future 
of the entire romantic approach to the past. John Gorham 
Palfrey, Washington Irving, Edward Everett, and Peter Force 
came vigorously to Sparks’ defense.§ Sparks, more hurt than 
outraged, explained that during his preparation of the Wash- 
ington volumes “no critic, friendly or hostile, no individual 
within my knowledge, ever hinted that the plan, or the rules 
for executing it were founded on erroneous principles or were 
perverted in their application.’’® Even in 1860, when scientific 
methods were gaining approval, men like Richard Hildreth 
and John Lothrop Motley, who had become increasingly 


(July, 1852), 185-208. For a digest of contemporary reviews see Samuel Austin 
Allibone, Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 1899), II, 2191-2193. 

"The attack was launched by Philip Henry Stanhope [Lord Mahon], His- 
tory of England From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783, 
7 vols. (London, 1836-1854), VI, appendix. The following were the most promi- 
nent pamphlets in the controversy: Jared Sparks, Reply to the Strictures of 
Lord Mahon . . . (Cambridge, 1852); Philip Henry Stanhope, Letter to Jared 
Sparks, Esq.; Being a Rejoinder to his “Reply to the Strictures” (London, 1852); 
Jared Sparks, Letter to Lord Mahon, Being an Answer to his Letter (Boston, 
1852); William Bradford Reed, Reprint of the Original Letters From Washing- 
ton to Joseph Reed, During the American Revolution, Referred to in the 
Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and Jared Sparks (Philadelphia, 1852); Jared Sparks, 
Remarks on a “Reprint of the Original Letters From Washington to Joseph 
Reed” (Boston, 18593). 

* John Gorham Palfrey, “Lord Mahon's History of England,” North Amer- 
ican Review, LXXV (July, 1852), 185-208; Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving, 4 vols. (New York, 1864), IV, 146; Washington Irving, Life 
of George Washington, 5 vols. (New York, 1856-1859), I, vi-vii; Edward Everett, 
Life of George Washington (New York, 1860), vi, 27, 273; Peter Force, Declara- 
tion of Independence, or Notes on Lord Mahon’s History of the Declaration of 
Independence (London, 1855), 5 and ff. 

* Sparks, Reply to Lord Mahon, 18. 
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critical of revising quotations, never implied that it was dis- 
honest and acknowledged that it was the recognized practice 
of the day.’ 

In this era when documentary collections were published 
as never before or since and when they were read by the gen- 
eral public for sheer pleasure, many other editors of docu- 
ments followed Sparks’ practice in order to attract readers. 
The editor of the Rhode Island Colonial Records, for ex- 
ample, lamented that many writers “were evidently not 
familiar with the pen, and not well versed in the rules of 
grammar and punctuation,” and he obligingly promised to 
clear up these matters.’ Another editor assured his readers 
that “it has not been deemed necessary to adhere closely” to 
such matters as punctuation and capitalization; still another 
boasted at length of his extensive and careful corrections, 
promising the public that all necessary changes ‘“‘have been 


employed in the manner most in accordance with the best 
modern printing.” !* 


Fditors of documentary works were not alone in admitting 
their alteration of quotations. The eminent George Bancroft 
“felt free to change tenses or moods, to transpose parts of 
quotations, to simplify language, and to give free rendition.” 
His biographer notes that he had “no compunction at blend- 
ing material from several quotations to form a single uninter- 
rupted speech.”’?* William Gordon boasted of altering sources 


Richard Hildreth, History of the United States of America, 6 vols. (New 
York, 1856), I, 10; John Lothrop Motley, History of the United Netherlands: 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort, 3 vols. (New York, 
1861-1867), I, v; William Hickling Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
3 vols. (Boston, 1843), I, x. 

4 John Russell Bartlett, ed., Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations in New England, 10 vols. (Providence, 1856-1865), I, ix. 

#2 James Hammond Trumbull, ed., Public Records of the Colony of Con- 
necticut Prior to the Union with the New Haven Colony, May, 1665, 3 vols. 
(Hartford, 1850-1859), I, v; Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff, ed., Records of the 
Colony of New Plymouth in England, 8 vols. (Boston, 1855-1857), I, x. 

# Russell Blaine Nye, George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel (New York, 1944), 
193- 
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to prove that he was a thorough and conscientious historian." 
Popular writers assured their readers that they had carefully 
“modernized the spelling,” had made quotations “more intel- 
ligible,” and had altered grammar to conform “to that in 
general use at the present time.”’ ® 

Historians did not revise indiscriminately. They approved 
only those minor changes which they felt did not alter the 
strict meaning—or even the flavor—of the original. Writers 
were fully aware that the value of quotations depended on 
general—if not literal—accuracy, and that “changes must not 
deprive them of one innate mark of authenticity.” !® Altera- 
tion extended ‘“‘only to verbal and grammatical mistakes’’ or 
to orthography, “scrupulous care”’ being taken that the precise 
connotation “thereby in no degree be changed or affected.” 7 
“Quaintness” of expression which would impart the flavor and 
feeling of the original had to be preserved.'* It was simply the 
historians’ trust to combine authenticity with the benefits of 
readability.’ 

More important than the fact that historians revised quota- 
tions was why they did. First, they thought that altering quota- 
tions would make history easier and more pleasing to readers 
without damaging the essential truth of the original. One 
author revised “‘when assistance could thereby be afforded the 
reader.” *° Another explained that he revised quotations in 


4% Gordon to Washington, February 16, 1789, William Gordon, “Letters of 
the Reverend William Gordon, Historian of the American Revolution, 1770- 
1779," Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, LXIII (June, 1930), 
553: 
o % Joel Tyler Headley, Life of Oliver Cromwell (New York, 1848), xi-xii; 
Samuel Gardner Drake, Biography and History of the Indians of North 
America (Boston, 1827), viii; William Read Staples, Annals of the Town of 
Providence (Providence, 1843), Vi. 

% Trumbull, ed., Records of Connecticut, I, iii; Staples, Annals of the Town 
of Providence, vi. 

1" Sparks, ed., Washington, II, xv. 

*% John Warner Barber, Interesting Events in the History of the United 
States (New Haven, 1829), iv. 

1” Shurtleff, ed., Records of New Plymouth, I, x.; also Drake, Indians of 
North America, viii. 

” Shurtleff, ed., Records of New Plymouth, I, x. 
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order to “render them more easily read and understood.” 2! To 
follow the original exactly would have “increased the diff- 
culties of perusal and materially detracted from the interest 
of the volume to the general reader.”’** Here was the major 
basis of misunderstanding by the scientific historians who so 
bitterly attacked altering quotations, for early nineteenth cen- 
tury history was written for the general public, not for the 
professionals. Even documentary history was compiled for the 
leisure reading of people who demanded entertainment as well 
as honesty and truth. If the historian were honest, his altera- 
tions did not affect the truth and did contribute to the pleasure 
of reading. 

Editors further argued that it would be indecent to pub- 
lish private correspondence without putting it into the form 
that the writers themselves might have demanded before allow- 
ing it to be published. Sparks argued that since Washington 
had corrected and revised much of his correspondence which 
might be read by the public, good taste demanded the revision 
of whatever else was seized from his private files. “It would be 
an act of unpardonable injustice to any author, after his 
death,” wrote Sparks, “to bring forth compositions, and par- 
ticularly letters written with no design to their publication 
and commit them to the press without previously subjecting 
them to a careful revision.’ ** It was an editor’s “solemn duty 
to correct obvious slips of the pen... which the writer himself, 
if he could have revised his own manuscripts, would never for 
a moment have allowed to appear in print.” ** Often papers of 
famous men were copied by secretaries rather than by the 
authors themselves, and surely a conscientious editor was more 
careful than a secretary.” 

The reason for revising quotations which most shocked 


™ Staples, Town of Providence, vi. 

*# Trumbull, ed., Records of Connecticut, I, v. 

* Sparks, ed., Washington, II, xv. 

* Sparks, Reply to Lord Mahon, 6. 

* Sparks, ed., Washington, I, viii-ix; also Bartlett, ed., Records of Rhode 
Island, I, ix. 
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later historians, however, was the romantic belief that a few 
careful alterations would actually come closer to what a writer 
had intended originally; a few discreet omissions and correc- 
tions would give a more faithful picture of a man or event 
than the original words themselves. Bitterly critical of an 
English historian who had reprinted Washington’s mistakes, 
John Gorham Palfrey demanded: “Is the reader better in- 
structed? Is Washington better understood? Is fidelity to his- 
tory usefully subserved?” Any qualified historian knows, added 
Palfrey, that these shortcomings of the first president “are not 
illustrations of the man.”*° A difficulty arose, however, as it 
did between Sparks and his English critic, when historians 
differed among themselves upon what was and was not an 
illustration of the man; these disagreements eventually de- 
stroyed the romantic approach to history and led to an insist- 
ence upon rigid accuracy and new scientific methods. Until 
about the time of the Civil War there were relatively few 
contradictions in interpretation, and people trusted that a 
careful editing not only made documents more interesting to 
the reader and fairer to the original author but also more 
accurate in re-creating the past as well. 

Similar to the problem of altering quotations was the 
matter of selecting documents to be published. The later scien- 
tific historians could never decide how to omit anything, and 
their inability to print all there was about a period or man 
partly explains the decline of documentary history in the late 
nineteenth century. But while the romantic historians ad- 
mitted that selection was a difficult task requiring conscien- 
tious care, they never doubted the propriety of the practice nor 
the ability of the careful editor to perform the task.?* 

The second major assault by modern scholars on the his- 
torians of the early nineteenth century centered about the 
alleged plagiarism of the romantics—the practice of using in 
their own works the same phraseology as someone else. The 


6 Palfrey, “Lord Mahon’s History of England,” 200. 
* See, for example, Sparks, ed., Washington, II, viii-xiv. 
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early nineteenth century historian would have been dismayed 
by the attack, would have pled nolo contendere, and would 
have simply pointed out that he had never pretended to be 
original when he could find someone else who had satisfac- 
torily said what he had in mind. 

A bitter condemnation for plagiarism was made against 
William Gordon for copying from several sources, notably the 
Annual Register, without quotation marks. The disagreement 
with his approach was justified but the implication of dis- 
honesty was not, for Gordon, after discussing in his introduc- 
tion his use of various sources, carefully explained that he had 
“frequently quoted from them without varying the language, 
except for method and conciseness.’’** With pride rather than 
apology he explained to Washington what sources he had used 
and how he had “at times inserted them as though they were 
originally my own.”*® Gordon believed that the people 
wanted the story of the Revolution. The only available ac- 
count was in the Annual Register, which was hard for Amer- 
icans to obtain. Moreover, by making some corrections and 
some additions to this account, he could retell, or reprint, the 
story in a more convenient, available, and corrected form. He 
consistently referred to himself as “a compiler” of the account, 
and while much of his work was indeed original, he would 
probably have been willing to call himself an editor or a “‘re- 
printer” if that would have pleased his later critics.*° 

A similar attack was made on John Marshall, but his state- 
ment of intention, prominently displayed in his introduction, 
could hardly have been more explicit: 


The very language has sometimes been employed without 
distinguishing the passages, especially when intermingled 
with others, by marks of quotation, and the author per- 
suades himself that this public declaration will rescue him 


* William Gordon, History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the 
Independence of the United States of America, 4 vols. (London, 1788), I, vii. 

*® Gordon to Washington, February 16, 1789, Gordon, “Letters,” 553. 

® Gordon, Establishment of Independence, |, vi-vii. 
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The Sacred Quotation Mark 
from the imputation of receiving aids he is unwilling to 
acknowledge, or of wishing, by a concealed plagiarism, to 
usher to the world, as his own, the labours of others.*! 


Countless lesser historians were as outspoken as the eminent 
Gordon and Marshall. After citing his sources, a typical writer 
stated that he ‘‘would here publically acknowledge that he has 
often copied their language as well as their facts, and has not 
been particular to disfigure his page with quotation marks.” *? 
Another glibly explained that his “first five chapters . . . are 
from the admirably written historical sketch in Martin’s 
Gazetteer.” ** Others stated frankly that they “had not 
scrupled” to copy a well-written previous study; that they had 
“used substantially another's language’; that they had utilized 
the work of others “without introducing .. . authorities’; that 
if a good source was found they had “adopted the phraseology 
of the author entire’; and that they had “made use of them as 
public property.”’ *4 

The romantic historian felt no particular need to argue 
for originality, and he would have probably asked his attackers 
why he should make a fetish of reworking material when what 
he wanted to say had been said better by another. Before the 
Civil War, historians did not have that sense of competition 
which ambitious professionals of a later generation had to 
cultivate; it appeared entirely proper to borrow literally as 
well as factually. The aim of getting the story told was actually 
more important than the fear that the author would get un- 
deserved credit for eloquence. Plenty of new stories were avail- 

* Tohn Marshall, Life of George Washington ..., 5 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1804-1807), I, x. 

* Zadock Thompson, History of Vermont, Natural, Civil, and Statistical 
(Burlington, 1842), iv. 

*® Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginia (Charleston, 18532), iii. 

* William Gilmore Simms, History of South Carolina (Charleston, 1840), 
vi-vii; William Buell Sprague, A nnals of the American Pulpit; or Commemora- 
tive Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, 
9 vols. (New York, 1857-1869), I, vii; David Ramsay, History of the Revolution 
in South Carolina, 2 vols. (Trenton, 1785), I, ix; Timothy Flint, History and 


Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 2 vols. (Boston, 1833), I, 10-13; Drake, 
Indians of North America, viii. 
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able to go around; whether a writer chose to relate a new topic 
or wished to popularize an old one, he was presenting it in his 
particular way for the first time. There was no need for a 
historian to be jealous of his work and no need to be any more 
original than he had to be. 

Historians usually felt flattered rather than robbed when 
their words were used by another. The entire period is remark- 
able for the lack of scholarly rivalry and bitterness, and bor- 
rowers from each other remained on the warmest terms. A 
typical writer discussing his fellow historians noted that he 
had “availed myself of their labours with the same freedom 
which I would myself allow in like circumstances.” ** When 
phrases from David Ramsay's history were incorporated with 
slight improvements (but without quotation marks) in his 
friend Gordon's work, Ramsay quite easily accepted the im- 
proved version of his own words when he had occasion to go 
over the material again.*® 

Just as they understood the altering of quotations, con- 


temporaries also understood and approved what the “‘plagia- 
risers” were doing. Critics were thoroughly aware of having 
seen the same words before, and reviewers frequently com- 


pared the later account with its sources, showing what im- 
provements had been made over the earlier account but 
seldom thinking of dishonesty in the use of phraseology.*? One 
scientific historian, attacking romantic plagiarism, expressed 
surprise that in this “generation of successfully plagiarized 


*® Henry Reed Stiles, History of Ancient Windsor, Connecticut (New York, 
1859), vi. 

* Ramsay, Revolution in South Carolina, ii, 153; Gordon, Establishment of 
Independence, II1, 448; Ramsay, History of the American Revolution, 2 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1789), I, iv. See Elmer Douglass Johnson, “David Ramsay: His- 
torian or Plagiarist?” South Carolina Historical Magazine, LVII (October, 195), 
195. 

* For extensive comparison of works which borrowed from each other see 
William Smyth, Lectures on Modern History, From the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the Close of the American Revolution (Boston, 1851), 
550-553, 591-608; unsigned reviews in Monthly Review (London), LXXX (May, 
1789), 441-442; Edinburgh Review, XIII (October, 1808), 151; Blackwood’s 
Monthly Journal, XVII (February, 1825), 200; North American Review, 
LXXXVI (April, 1858), 334-335- 
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histories . . . all of them were more or less well received by an 
uncritical public.” ** Had this critic of David Ramsay looked 
further he would have found one contemporary review which 
did indeed criticize Ramsay's “plagiarism”; however, the 
reasoning was not based on any principle of honesty but only 
on the proposition that Ramsay’s literary skill was greater than 
that of his sources.*® 

When critics did speak out on plagiarism it was frequently 
in actual defense of the practice. One article, for example, 
condemned at length narrow-minded authors who hampered 
their own work by a stubborn determination to be original 
when rewriting merely meant being inferior.*° Another article 
entitled ‘““An apology For The Late Comer” urged writers 
above all to keep in mind a worthy end to be accomplished 
and not to fear copying another work when it could help 
achieve that end.*! “A charge of plagiarism against an author 
is considered as pretty sure evidence of his superiority as a 
writer,” said still another critic; it means that the author is 
above the petty fetish of originality. “Charges of this kind 
most frequently come from young men of small reading and 
little experience.” The historian particularly, he continued, 
should be willing to copy much, making changes only when 
he can improve the story. “What are Macaulay's and Ban- 
croft’s histories but ‘rehashes’’’? The man of genius is not 
afraid to “rehash” because he has no fear in displaying his 
originality in the form of new ideas rather than as reworked 
sentences.*? 

The essential difference between the romantic school and 


* Libby, “Ramsay as a Plagiarist,” 703. 

* Unsigned review, “Ramsay's History of the United States,” North Amer- 
ican Review, VI (March, 1818), 334-335. This review also pointed to sources 
Ramsay used of which Libby was apparently unaware. 

“Plagiarism and John Bunyan,” Catholic World, VI (January, 1868), 
534°535- 

““An Apology For the Late Comer,” American Whig Review, X (August, 
1848), 139-150. 

“A, Mitchell, “Plagiarism,” Knickerbocker Magazine, XLIII (April, 1854), 
331, $36. 
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their modern critics in the matter of altering and copying was 
basically that historians of the romantic era assumed that their 
compeers were telling the truth, and modern historians are 
unwilling to make this assumption. If an historian was basic- 
ally honest and capable in looking at a document, then there 
was no need to venerate quotation marks. Historians of the 
romantic era were aware that their whole approach to the past 
and the entire worth of any particular work depended upon 
their trustworthiness. “The value which may attach to it must, 
of course, mainly depend upon the degree of confidence enter- 
tained in its accuracy,” said one writer; “the value of a work 
of this kind depends, of course, wholly upon its credibility,” 
said another.** All an historian could do to avow and prove his 
trustworthiness was to offer his name and swear by it, and this 
he did effusively, asserting that no word was written “for which 
I was not confident there was a credible authority” and promis- 
ing ‘‘in the sincerity of my heart” to have told the truth.** The 
reader was left to believe or not. 

And in the early nineteenth century the public was willing 
to accept its historians. If an historian modified a quotation, 
his readers assumed that he was doing so carefully with no 
intent to falsify. If a writer had already done the research on a 
topic, he was presumed to have done it honestly and accurately, 
and other writers saw little need to go through the same ma- 
terial again. Each topic had not been narrated with a score of 
different interpretations; revisionism had not come; there was 
little realization that stories could be told so differently. As a 
consequence readers had no great distrust of what had been 
said, little desire to recheck, and no need to be concerned with 
literal accuracy of detail. Until after the Civil War and the 
arrival of scientific history, historians could cooperate in tell- 
ing the truth of the past without revering ‘“The Sacred Quota- 
tion Mark.” 


“Trumbull, ed., Records of Connecticut, I, iii; James Parton, Life of 
Andrew Jackson, 3 vols. (New York, 1820), I, vi. 

“Sparks, ed., Washington, I, xiii; John Delano Hammond, History of 
Political Parties in the State of New York, 2 vols. (Cooperstown, 1844), I, iv. 
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The Last Medici. By Harold Acton. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 
Revised edition. Pp. 327. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


In 1932, when only twenty-five years of age, Harold Acton wrote a 
very readable and interesting study The Last Medict. The time was not 
particularly propitious since even in the early thirties many Englishmen 
who believed that the ideals of the Risorgimento had degenerated into 
Fascism refused to purchase books on Italy. However, Mr. Acton, buoyed 
up with the exuberance of youth, and his infatuation with the fine arts 
of seventeenth century Italy published his study. His decision was fortu- 
nate, for Mr. Acton’s subject, the decline and fall of the Medici, is in- 
separably connected with the history of Florence and the fine arts. In its 
preparation Mr. Acton had made a scrupulous and diligent study of court 
diaries and other documents in the Florentine Archives. 

After the Second World War Mr. Acton discovered that his book, 
which had been received in a friendly and a flattering manner, had long 
since been out of print. He therefore determined to revise it, fortunately 
resisting the frills and trimmings suggested to him from various sources. 
He took Mr. Bernard Berenson’s friendly advice to alter not a jot or 
tittle except for purely stylistic reasons. In the revised edition Mr. Acton 
corrected some of the faults of the earlier edition and made a few more 
additions. In the revision the substance is the same, but the form is neater. 
The net result is, as Mr. Berenson has pointed out, a work of art. 

Unlike many other writers, Mr. Acton believes that what matters is 
the cultural history of Florence, because whatever else one may say, the 
Medici continue to live in history chiefly as patrons of the arts and litera- 
ture and not as Machiavellian actors of Italian diplomacy. The Medici 
were first and foremost the leaders in the culture of the age. To under- 
stand and appreciate their leadership, Mr. Acton has delved into their 
private lives and characters. He quotes from the Diario fiorentino of Setti- 
manni, the Biblioteca Grassoccia, many published travel books and diaries 
of the period, and other major studies on the Medici that have appeared 
in Italian and English. 

As Mr. Acton aptly points out, the death of the Medici was not without 
its harmony and beauty. It was truly Medicean. The reader will do well 
to remember that in those years kings and princes were exempt from the 
high standard of morals which was expected of their subjects, and excesses 
were part of their grandeur and independence. Life in Florence was gay. 

Grand Duke Ferdinand II (1627-1670), a bigoted, ecclesiastical master, 
encouraged the arts and sciences in the tradition of his great ancestors. 
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He was succeeded by his son Cosimo III (1670-1723), a weak, base, cruel, 
lavish, and tyrannical character, whose mind and body became perma- 
nently warped by his unfortunate marriage to Marguerite-Louise of 
Orleans. Cosimo’s son, Gian Gastone (1723-1737), had ability, but having 
married a coarse and ignorant widow, the Princess of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
he tried to drown his disgust in drink and dissipation. Since he had no 
children, he was forced by the treaty of 1731 to tolerate garrisons of 
Spanish troops in Tuscany, to receive Don Carlos, the son of Philip V 
and Elisabetta Farnese, as his heir, and to act as guardian until the prince 
attained his majority. Mr. Acton does full justice to the pathos and humor 
of this domestic tragi-comedy. 


Columbia University Howard R. Marraro 


Germany after Bismarck: The Caprivi Era, 1890-1894. By J. Alden 
Nichols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 404. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


Germany after Bismarck is written in the manner of old-fashioned 
history. When the Kaiser indulged in a prototype of the Daily Telegraph 
incident, we are told of the consultations before Phili Eulenberg was 
summoned and of how Pbili induced the Kaiser to repair his blunder. 
We learn at what hour the ambassador called on Caprivi and how each 
influential member of the court subsequently felt about the talk. All the 
while the people of Germany are off-stage. They exist to be manipulated 
or, occasionally, to be feared. The story is interesting, and it is well-told. 

The underlying subject matter is rather significant. The book brings 
out the intrepidity of the Junkers in defense of their economic privileges, 
the self-confessed inability of Bismarck’s epigones to carry on his intricate 
diplomacy, and the establishment of the new dividing line between the 
power of the executive and that of the Reichstag. 

Caprivi was not a politician by training. That he was not one by 
nature either is made clear by this volume. He had not wanted to be 
Chancellor and accepted the post out of soldierly duty. Through hard 
study he discovered some reforms to make in the Bismarckian system, par- 
ticularly in the readjustment of tariffs. He undertook to make additional 
changes in army funds and in the Prussian educational system. From the 
beginning he lacked a viable method of pushing this legislation through 
the chambers. It does not appear to have occurred to him until near the 
end of his Chancellorship that he needed to bind a group of supporters 
to himself. He was not the man to use either the Bismarckian force or 
fraud; neither did he attempt to strike down his enemies. When a party 
whose support he valued rebelled against him, he simply granted a small 
favor and hoped for the best. For a time, under the spell of the good will 
engendered by Bismarck’s departure, Caprivi’s approach worked. Once 
the trade treaties passed, however, the Conservatives became implacably 
opposed to him. To this disadvantage was added the problem of handling 
the irresponsibilities of the Kaiser. Time after time Caprivi thought he 
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was at dead end. He would then deliver his resignation. The number of 
times he did so is finally and cruelly totaled; the figure dignifies neither 
the Chancellor nor the government he served. 

The work is novel primarily because of its organization around Caprivi 
rather than because of its use of new documents. Caprivi left no papers, 
and the chief sources used here were the many biographies and auto- 
biographies of the period, together with newspapers, magazines, and 
Reichstag proceedings. The author identifies with his subject to a mild 
degree; he distrusts Junkers, social democrats, and Johannes Miquel, 
Caprivi’s bete noire in the cabinet. French armaments “threaten” (p. 79) 
and French diplomats “intrigue” (p. 121), but east of the Rhine they 
apparently behave more reasonably. Yet this sympathy with Caprivi, his 
nation, and his problems is not carried to a disturbing degree. 


George Washington University Richard W. Reichard 


The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. By Robert Aron in collaboration with 
Georgette Elgey. Translated by Humphrey Hare. (New York: Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. vi, 536. Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


This first full account of the Vichy regime appeared in France in 1954. 
Slightly abridged (some of the passages rather critical of British policy 
have been eliminated, among others) but essentially the same book, the 
English translation is just as exciting and colorful. It begins with the last 
days of the Battle of France and ends with the Liberation. More than 
four-fifths of it deals with the period before November 1942, which was 
after all the significant part of the experience. It is a book without any 
hero and without any clearly defined villain. There are candidates for 
this latter post but perhaps too many to make the necessary distinction. 

When first it appeared, this account was attacked by some critics as an 
attempt to whitewash the regime. It did not seem that way to this reader 
then; and it does not seem so on going through the translation now. 
But it is hardly hostile to the regime as a whole. Naturally the Marshal 
occupies an important place. The authors have made out a better case for 
him than all the evidence warrants. For this reason the later picture of 
him here as a kind of wandering ghost in the ruins of his policy is not 
really convincing. How, one wonders, did the clever and clear-minded 
Pétain of Montoire (October 1940) become this phantom of 1943 and 
1944? The fact was that the Marshal was a disorganized person even before 
he was given full powers in that act of mass despair and cowardice that 
took place in Vichy in July 1940. Everyone around him knew it then, and 
there is even less reason to doubt it now. Half man, half legend, cunning 
and vapid, egocentric and patriotic, ambitious and almost senile, cold, 
inconsistent, and even dishonest, he was really a terrible old man, a 
puppet in uniform pulled at by various manipulators even years before 
the disaster which gave him the opportunity and authority he had long 
contemplated. As Paul Reynaud—who had had his fling with this pessi- 
mistic symbol of something that had gone in May and June 1940—put it 
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in a moment of truth at the trial: they were all guilty of making Pétain 
what he was. The authors of this book might have done more to point 
this out. 

They excel, however, in reporting and have whipped the cream off 
the mass of memoirs and documents dealing with Vichy. All in all, they 
tend toward the sword and shield school of interpretation: de Gaulle 
abroad, Pétain at home. Hence Laval almost emerges as the scoundrel of 
the piece. And yet it is clear that Laval was the only servant of the regime 
with a firm policy and the slightest possibility of achieving something 
concrete in a desperate cause. His fault was a marked propensity for un- 
limited illusions about himself. His crime was to have placed his hopes 
and based his policy on the victory of an inhuman megalomaniac. Laval's 
portrait, like all the portraits here, is incomplete. This in so large a 
canvas is necessarily so, of course. But one feels that the authors are 
strongest in dealing with situations. Certainly there are many of them to 
recount. On the whole the book is a success; it is a chronicle and a good 
one. 

As with the original edition, one might wish there were some direct in- 
dication of sources. Footnotes and references doubtless have a reputation 
for cutting into sales, but there are discreet ways of camouflaging them 
from readers whose revulsion is pronounced. The shortened bibliography 
here is not very much use to anyone. Still, one might argue that those who 
wish to follow up anything here will know how to do so without being 
told. And there is no doubt that the text reads easily and well. Already 
there are a good many corrections that might be made, and interpreta- 
tions here that are questionable. But this need alarm no one. It will always 
be so. The main outlines are fixed in this wretched tale of the Marshal 
and his assorted collaborators, trying endlessly to save France from the 
fate of Poland. Surely it was among the most justified, comprehensible, 
heartrending, and impossible tasks a modern Government has ever tried 
to pursue. The weird mixture of technicians, doctors, officers, politicians, 
journalists, and half-mad professors who lent themselves to it must be 
judged an unlikely lot. But what were the alternatives? The Third Re- 
public was self-condemned; the war was lost; it took strange qualities of 
mind (sometimes courage and sometimes something very different) to dig 
around in the ruins and try to salvage a nation from the nightmare of 
Hitler’s German Empire. For the Third Reich—in our generation it can 
never be said enough—was a monstrous perversion of civilization, a really 
shocking commentary on mankind. These men of Vichy did what they 
could to live with and despite it long after their foolish illusions of 
renovating France in the aftermath of defeat had been snatched from 
them. Some did it with honour and some with dishonour. To have tried 
negotiation at all was perhaps not heroic. But it was human. And all this 
the present volume makes admirably clear. 


University of Toronto John C. Cairns 
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Two Years of French Foreign Policy: Vichy, 1940-1942. By Adrienne D. 
Hytier. Volume XXV in Etudes d’Histoire Economique, Politique et 
Sociale. (Geneva, Switzerland: Libraire E. Droz, 1958. Pp. 402. Appendix, 
bibliography.) 


Formulating and implementing a foreign policy was a perilous ven- 
ture for Vichy France from 1940 to 1942. Perhaps more perilous is the 
task of writing its history. Yet, Miss Hytier has avoided all the pitfalls of 
dealing with relatively recent and emotionally charged events. 

From the armistice of June 1940 to the occupation of the Vichy zone 
in November 1942, the many governments under Pétain enjoyed a “half 
liberty” in the conduct of their affairs. Miss Hytier describes and analyzes 
the exercise of this “half liberty” in Vichy’s relationships with the tempo- 
rarily victorious Germans and Italians, the momentarily rebuffed British, 
and the initially neutral but finally belligerent Russians, Americans, and 
Japanese. The major emphasis is properly placed on the nature and de- 
gree of collaboration with the Germans and also on the extent and causes 
of Franco-British tensions. 

The French fleet and the empire are correctly considered as highly 
significant elements conditioning Vichy’s attitudes and actions to friends, 
foes, and Free French. In handling such other factors as personalities and 
internal politics, Miss Hytier exhibits both insight and restraint. Her 
self-discipline is manifested in treating the intrigues and ideologies of 
Pétain’s coterie. The melodramatic schemes surrounding the rise, fall, and 
return of Pierre Laval, for example, are recaptured and set in the context 
of the unfolding foreign policy of Vichy. The physical accommodations 
and living conditions at that capital, too, are shown to have had an in- 
fluence on policy-making. Miss Hytier makes her point, produces the 
evidence, and gives the necessary details, yet happily refrains from taking 
the reader on a gastronomical tour of the region. She is thoroughly aware 
that her subject is foreign policy and, in examining each incident for its 
link to her thesis, includes only the pertinent items in a balanced, pointed 
manner. 

The author is to be commended also for hier critical judgment in the 
use of sources. The torrent of memoirs, parliamentary inquiries, official 
records, and various secondary works have provided a frequently em- 
barrassing wealth of materials. Where embarrassment stems from poverty 
rather than riches, Miss Hytier is careful to admit the inability to come 
to a definitive conclusion. Otherwise, she digs, weighs, balances, appraises, 
evaluates, and finally arrives at an irrefutable conclusion. Two cases may 
be used to illustrate her painstaking, honest efforts. One instance is her 
presentation of Admiral Darlan’s reaction to the decision to sign an 
armistice in 1940. Another occurs where she describes the attempt of 
Rouvier to reconcile British and French differences after the 1940 rupture 
of diplomatic relations. 

In her acknowledgments Miss Hytier indicates a lack of sympathy for 
many of the values which “Vichy” represented. Her “bias” is carefully 
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controlled throughout the book and is not an obstacle to her objective 
portrayal of explosive, loaded questions. 

Fresh from reading this superb contribution of the author, this re- 
viewer has little heart to express a wish for a stylistic purging of many of 
her sentences. Still less does he wish to complain about a few typographical 
errors or the lack of an index. 


Hunter College Donald J. Harvey 


The Queen’s Wards: Wardship and Marriage under Elizabeth I. By Joel 
Hurstfield. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xxii, 366. 
Illustrations, index. $7.50.) 


The Court of Wards was established in 1540 as part of Thomas Crom- 
well’s administrative reorganization to facilitate the fuller exploitation of 
the king's feudal rights over tenants-in-chief holding by knight-service. It 
survived until 1646, when feudal tenures and the court itself were abol- 
ished by the Long Parliament, this action being confirmed by the Con- 
vention in 1660. In addition to shedding valuable light on Tudor and 
early Stuart governmental methods, this work is a major contribution to 
social history. Our knowledge of the institution of marriage and of the 
landholding and bureaucratic classes is substantially advanced. American 
historians will find the discussion of the manor of East Greenwich of 
special interest, new light being thrown on a mode of land-tenure widely 
employed in the colonies. 

The book is a commentary on the thesis that because of her inability 
to pay salaries commensurate with the responsibilities of her officers Eliza- 
beth I connived at a system of gratuities not far removed from bribery 
and not infrequently characterized by corruption. Mr. Hurstfield’s de- 
tailed examination shows conclusively that the trade in wardships was 
ruthless, cruel, and selfish; that it led to blackmail by the lower officials; 
and that much public money was diverted into private pockets. The 
officials’ moral reprehensibility is shown by their care that their shady 
dealing should not see the light of day. “This note to be burned” reads 
one list of gifts to Burghley as Master of the Court (p. 267). 

Burghley's political morality is thus considerably elucidated. The 
author's conclusion seems sound, however, that although aware of the 
prevailing graft, Burghley as a judge was honest and patient and that on 
the basis of our present knowledge he was incorrupt, despite his receipt 
of an estimated {2,500 per year from the sale of wardships over and above 
his salary as Master. 

The account of Elizabeth's policy when the Mastership fell vacant on 
Burghley’s death calls for special notice. The choice of a successor lay 
between Essex and Sir Robert Cecil. The queen's delay in filling the office 
illustrates the factional struggles of the day. Her eventual selection of 
Cecil is regarded as a decision of major importance, one which averted a 
threat to the whole Tudor system. 

The Parliamentary debates of 1610 revealed bitter hostility to the 
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Court of Wards, and its abolition was proposed in return for a fixed 
grant. The “Great Contract” failed, however, and thirty years of ex- 
ploitation followed, until the Puritan Revolution brought an end. 
Throughout its existence the Court paid only a modest return to the 
crown but it could ill be spared, for it furnished a method of taxing land 
(and thus more adequately paying officialdom) such as the Commons 
consistently refused to adopt. Thus Parliament must bear a share of the 
blame for the long survival of fiscal feudalism. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Hardacre 


Vantage at Sea: England’s Emergence as an Oceanic Power. By Thomas 
Woodrooffe. (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1958. Pp. 301. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $5.50.) 


Commander Woodrooffe (R. N., retd.) would be the first to disclaim 
that this book incorporates much new evidence on a heavily-worked 
epoch. This said, the reader can then better appreciate the freshness and 
the fairness of the author's interpretation of the rise of England as a 
maritime power under Elizabeth I. He has drawn extensively upon the 
printed primary and the multitudinous secondary works on the subject. 
In the case of the latter, he has overcome the limitations of outlook im- 
posed by a succession of studies, too many of which slipped from a com- 
mendable patriotic vigor into a strident “our ocean” chauvinism. Few 
other aspects of English history have had so much bigoted rubbish written 
about them; to his credit, Commander Woodrooffe has been able to draw 
information from such works without absorbing their attitudes. He shows 
scrupulous fairness to the Spanish side. The revealing and moving por- 
trait of Philip II, the few well-turned phrases on Medina-Sidonia, the 
chivalrous obituary for Santa Cruz, and an experienced naval officer's 
appreciation of the Armada’s strategy and the conditions which vitiated 
it are fresh breezes in a sea of scholarship sometimes becalmed by 
prejudice. 

The book's only shortcomings are an insufficient analysis of the causes 
of the rise and a certain overstating of England’s emergence as a sea 
power. The emphasis on exploration for trade purposes is well founded 
as a principal cause, and such an able account of the Sea Dogs as this can 
hardly avoid stressing the lure of plunder as an important cause. Fish- 
eries and defensive considerations are, however, slighted. One wishes, 
too, that a chapter on the organization and administration of the Eliza- 
bethan maritime establishment had been included. Sea Dogs and City 
merchants aside, the strong vested interests of the navy’s administrators 
and the sea-defense measures covertly moved by the more perceptive of 
Elizabeth's councillors perhaps played an important part in England's 
rise. Nor is the subtitle, “England’s emergence as an oceanic power,” 
quite accurate for the period considered since the volume concludes with 
the Armada’s destruction. That the victory of '88 signified a major defeat 
for the main oceanic power did not in itself accomplish the rise of a new 
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oceanic power. The defeat of the Armada was a home-waters defensive 
operation, and raiding expeditions beyond the Line did not alone suffice 
to make England an oceanic power. Especially is this true in the light of 
Spain’s naval resurgence following 1588, which made the plate fleet in- 
vulnerable to attack (the true significance of the Revenge’s nobly futile 
act), and in the light of her administrative reorganization along the Main, 
which relegated Drakeian raids to memory. James I’s peace treaty with 
Spain was perhaps not the sell-out which Whig historians are wont to 
make it but was rather an act of statesmanship permitting the safe plan- 
tation of colonies in the New World and the channeling of mercantile 
endeavor towards the East. With the establishment of the East India 
Company and the American colonies resulting in constant attention to 
maritime communications, England did indeed emerge as an oceanic 
power. 

Commander Woodrooffe tells his story with verve and elegance. His 
book possesses some literary merit. It is an exciting narrative, often down- 
right engrossing. Assigned as collateral reading, it will stimulate the most 
jaded undergraduate appetites. 


Lycoming College Thomas G. Barnes 


Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica: Studies in British Foreign 
Trade in the Nineteenth Century. By Albert H. Imlah. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 224. Appendixes, tables, index. 
$6.00.) 


Professor Imlah’s book is unquestionably one of the important studies 
of nineteenth-century Britain to appear in recent decades. Reflecting 
some twenty years of work and elaborating data outlined in a series of 
well-known articles, this volume crystallizes the argument which he has 
been developing. Far from being a luxury made possible only by the 
enormous expansion of Britain’s productive capacity, free trade, Professor 
Imlah contends, “reduced the drag on British international economy and 
lubricated the bearings for a phenomenally rapid growth.” 

To illustrate his theme, he has carefully assessed the reliability of var- 
ious statistical series dealing with the nineteenth century. As he has de- 
vised corrected series, he has often put the economic progress of Britain 
into a strikingly different perspective. Thus he demonstrates that between 
1796 and 1853, Britain, contrary to the usual assumption and despite her 
industrial head start, was an importing country. Instead of the large trade 
surpluses seen in the tables of “‘official” values, trade deficits were the rule. 
Similarly, it appears that British credit balances and capital exports for 
this period have customarily been exaggerated, partly because of the 
erroneous assumption that British factories were then producing large 
export surpluses. 

The view that British industries had come to maturity under the 
careful nurture of protection and that protectionism was thrown aside 
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only when those industries were clearly established, Professor Imlah 
brands as a distortion. Rather than “hardening her sinews” under high 
tariffs, Britain may well have been hindered by protection in developing 
her industrial machine. The restrictive policy, he attempts to show, 
minimized the opportunity to take full advantage of the technical effi- 
ciency of her developing industries, her merchant marine and business 
services, and the demand for her machinery. Domestic distress and social 
unrest before mid-century may have been aggravated by its effect, even- 
tually forcing its abandonment because of dissatisfaction rather than be- 
cause Britain had first acquired the strength under protection to be able 
subsequently to accept free competition. Free trade in turn was no pan- 
acea for all the ills of modern society, but in the main it helped to develop 
foreign purchasing power for British goods and services, to open wide to 
Britain the international re-export business, and to promote, probably 
better than protection, most of the economic essentials for international 
security and domestic growth. 

This bare outline of the main themes of Professor Imlah’s argument 
hardly does him justice. For the great virtue of this book is that the argu- 
ment is bolstered by an imposingly thorough and painstaking analysis of 
the statistical data upon which any portrait of British economic policy 
must largely rest. Specialists may pick away here and there at the statis- 
tical materials, but they are unlikely to diminish the value of this 
book as a fresh and convincing reassessment of economic policy in the 
nineteenth century. 


Rutgers University Henry R. Winkier 


Bondsmen and Bishops: Slavery and Apprenticeship on the Codrington 
Plantations of Barbados, 1710-1838. By ]. Harry Bennett, Jr. Volume 62 
in University of California Publications in History. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 176. Tables, notes, and index. $3.50.) 


Bondsmen and Bishops is an excellent case study of slavery and ab- 
sentee management. Attention has been given to the story of how the 
ownership of Negroes affected the large interests of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Professor Bennett contends that the Cod- 
rington slaves were not set apart from their West Indian fellows by 
unusual treatment except in respect to religious instruction. The donor 
desired the conversion of the slaves to Christianity and believed that a 
regular clergy alone could accomplish this task. Establishment of a college 
and the management of an estate consisting of 750 acres worked by 300 
slaves was the task of the Society. 

Codrington College, the most costly and ambitious undertaking in 
British West Indian education for two hundred years, failed to accom- 
plish its missionary purpose, as years were to pass before even a few clergy- 
men were to be trained. The Society urged that Christianity would not 
undermine slavery but strengthen it. ‘This policy is the key to the Society's 
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treatment of slaves during the greater part of the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheiess, the Barbadian planters feared this Christianity and book 
learning. 

Barbadian laws bespoke deep fear of mutiny and rebellion, but de- 
sertion was the most serious disciplinary problem. Shelter was regarded 
as the slave’s own problem, while the planters, due to imported food 
costs, provided a meager and monotonous diet. Principal distress of the 
planter was caused by the tremendous loss of life among the slaves. De- 
spite heavy buying it was difficult to maintain the number of hands 
originally inherited by the Society. The Society unsatisfactorily experi- 
mented with renting labor. 

Although by 1823 the Society had gone beyond most other Caribbean 
proprietors in ameliorating living conditions, it had carefully identified 
itself with the planter interest, for it looked to the masters as an instru- 
ment for the conversion of the slaves. The Society directed its appeal to 
West Indians alone. In the phase of emancipation, the Society hoped to 
transplant to Barbados a paternalistic social structure. In time the Society 
developed a workable pattern for freedom which even the abolitionist 
hailed. 

This work is of great value as an example of the microscopic approach, 
but the foreword is somewhat too laudatory in referring to the work as 
“a contribution to life and labor in British Colonial America comparable 
to Ulrich B. Phillip’s excellent studies.” Bennett's study is based entirely 
on the records of one estate and therefore does not attempt to cover the 
scope of Phillip’s studies. The picture presented is quite different in many 
respects from that of nineteenth century North American slavery. Much 
of this is due to the fact that this slavery had such a different environment 
in which to grow. Slavery in the West Indies was ending at the time of the 
very height of slavery in the lower South. Comparison therefore should 
be carefully drawn and limited to the earlier phases of American slavery. 
One of the best contributions of the study is the discussion of the Society 
and its attitude toward slavery. Probably this last contribution is the best 
aspect of the book, since much more work remains to be done before a 
book comparable to Phillip’s study can be written. The author has written 


an interesting monograph, which no student of slavery can afford to 
ignore. 


Mississippi State College for Women Warren Irving Smith 


American Independence through Prussian Eyes. A Neutral View of the 
Peace Negotiations of 1782-1783: Selections from the Prussian Corres- 
pondence. Translated and edited by Marvin L. Brown, Jr. (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 216. Index. $5.00.) 


This very interesting and informative collection of dispatches is a far 
cry from most American publications concerning the peace negotiations 
of 1782-1783, wherein Great Britain recognized American independence. 
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Most American studies, understandably, mention the overall peace settle- 
ment and then emphasize the United States-British negotiations. Fred- 
erick the Great commented clearly, concisely, and very observantly on the 
peace negotiations, as a graduate of European power politics would view 
them. His comments pcinted out, over and over again, that the problem 
of American independence was really a minor aspect of the overall 
European settlement. 

To Frederick II, colonial possessions were merely pawns in the Eu- 
ropean settlement. Frederick never indicated any belief that the United 
States commissioners, for example, could or would make a treaty without 
absolute and due regard for French interests. In March, 1782, concerning 
the conflicting hopes and desires of the belligerents, he wrote: “(1) Eng- 
land requires that her colonies rejoin the mother country; France de- 
mands their independence as a sine qua non. (2) The colonies, even if 
they had the inclination to submit to England, could not do it, in view 
of the French troops, which are the strongest in America, and the power- 
ful reinforcements the French are sending there.” He listed other points, 
ranging from Spanish designs on Gibraltar to the Russian desire to 
mediate the settlement. Yet nowhere did he state the desire of the colonies 
for independence nor did he recognize the achievements of the American 
army. Perhaps Frederick’s attitude toward the new nation is best ex- 
pressed in a letter to Thulemeier, the Prussian minister to The Hague, 
May 26, 1783: “I am very much persuaded that this so-called independ- 
ence of the American colonies will not amount to much . . . and that 
little by little, colony by colony, province by province will rejoin 
England.” 

It may be that the best demonstration of the unconcern for American 
independence shown by the Prussians is found in a glance at the book's 
index (which, by the way, is excellent). Gibraltar has g2 half-lines of 
references, as does Vergennes. Shelburne rates 27 half-lines, yet Franklin 
rates only 16 half-lines and John Adams only g. France, Great Britain, 
Spain, and even Holland are cited many times. There is not one reference 
to the United States in the index! That one of the major European 
powers could deliberately dismiss the United States after the successful 
outcome of the Revolution augured ill for the new republic. Frederick 
dealt with the hard facts of his day, and those facts did not include any 
reason for him to consider the United States as more important in the 
overall picture than any other colonial possession. He knew the ambi- 
tions of the neighbors who surrounded him and, therefore, other diplo- 
matic problems which did not immediately concern him were, as reflected 
in this correspondence, of no particular import. He seemed as concerned 
with the settlement of the Ceylon problem between Great Britain and 
Holland as he was with the issue of independence for the United States. 

The book is well printed, readable, and a valuable addition to the 
diplomatic sources of the period. Professor Brown is to be highly com- 
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mended for it. The only adverse criticism I can make is that the title is 
misleading: The Colonial Settlement, 1782-1783, through Prussian Eyes 
would be more nearly correct. 


American Philosophical Society Murphy D. Smith 





The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837. By Marcus Cunliffe. Volume in The 
Chicago History of American Civilization. Edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 223. Bibliographical 
note, index. $3.50.) 


Professional historians and the general public alike have come to ap- 
preciate the high standard of quality characteristic of the University of 
Chicago's History of American Civilization series. This latest volume by 
Marcus Cunliffe, senior lecturer in American history and institutions at 
the University of Manchester, England, maintains that standard. One of 
the chronological items in this series, it treats the critical years from the 
launching of the government under the Constitution to the accession of 
Van Buren to the presidency. The first five chapters survey the basic 
trends in American politics and foreign policy, along with the growth of 
the West and the national economy. While there is little new material, 
there are in these pages many fresh interpretations such as the “brutal 
directness” which came to characterize American diplomatic negotiations 
and, thanks to fortuitous successes, a general unwillingness to make con- 
cessions in diplomatic dealings. The author at no point comes directly to 
grips with the Turner thesis, but he suggests the fresh view that the West 
as a source of many high hopes also produced much disillusionment and 
became the cause of many tensions in American life. 

Up to this point Cunliffe’s treatment to a considerable degree covers 
conventional ground. The final three chapters, interpretative and re- 
flective in nature, are more original and rewarding. First, in “Nationalism 
and Sectionalism” the factors promoting a truly national feeling and 
separatist and sectionalist challenges are discussed. Cunliffe quite properly 
stresses the strength derived from tangible evidences of the nation’s 
growth. Political historians will find the chapter “Conservatism and De- 
mocracy” of particular interest. Herein an attempt is made to reconcile 
the traditional ‘‘textbook” interpretation of the rise of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy with a more realistic treatment of how American politics evolved. 
The author finds truth in several interpretations but declares that the 
evolution was neither simple nor direct and that it involved many in- 
consistencies. It was truly “labyrinthine.” For his final chapter, Cunliffe 
has essayed a brief treatment of that durable theme “The American Char- 
acter,” and for this era he finds “a kind of unity” in a period which was 
“formative,” “premodern,” and “quasi-colonial.” He writes: ‘““The Amer- 
ican character seems to have been formed in essence within a generation 
of George Washington’s accession to the presidency.” Furthermore, 
“American ‘national character’ has not altered fundamentally since its 
early definitions.” 
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To measure the deeper currents of American life, Cunliffe rejects any 
simple polarization, suggesting rather a compass-like diagram (p. 196), 
each point on which, like those on a spectrum, shades off into those 
adjacent. Cunliffe does not find his own diagram completely satisfactory, 
but through it he underscores a comment made by editor Daniel J. Boor- 
stin. Boorstin writes: “He finds what is characteristically American not in 
the emergence of a few simple and permanent features but in a peculiar 
and continuing tension among contending forces.” The final pages are 
properly the climactic ones, pointing as they do to both the importance 
and the complexity of this period. An American government, economy, 
nationalism, and character had been formed. The trends and forces are 
there for us to see, and the author has reviewed them with real talent for 
saying much in a few words. We cannot but agree that these were our 
critical, formative years. While we are left with the realization that this 
period like any other in our national history was one of great com- 
plexity, the author has led us skillfully through the labyrinth. 


Muhlenberg College John J. Reed 


The Jacksonian Era, 1828-1848. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. Volume in 
The New American Nation Series. Edited by Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. xvi, 291. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliographical essay, index. $5.00.) 


Professor Van Deusen’s volume is a graduate student’s dream—a com- 
prehensive but compact account of a substantial and important period 
of American history, incorporating the findings of recent scholarship. 
Covering the years 1828 through 1848, it should ultimately stand out 
among its companion volumes as one of the most successful in achieving 
the objectives of the New American Nation Series. 

The scholarly controversies about Jacksonian Democracy have made 
this period one of the most difficult in which to achieve the kind of 
synthesis at which the Series aims, and the editors have been fortunate 
in finding an old pro for the task. With biographies of Clay, Greeley, 
and Weed behind him, Professor Van Deusen is thoroughly at home in 
the 1830's and 1840's, and he has combed the secondary literature—-and 
even some of the major manuscript collections—with meticulous care. 

Still more impressive is the determination of this historians’ historian 
to hold an even balance in his judgment of the two great political parties 
of the day. The Jacksonian Democrats, he tells us, “joined an apprecia- 
tion of the common man, and a desire to serve his needs and aspirations, 
with an inadequate concept of the economic methods by which liberty 
and equality might be achieved and maintained on behalf of the masses 
of mankind.” The Whigs, on the other hand, had “a more realistic appre- 
ciation than had the Democrats of the needs of a dynamic economy,” but 
were handicapped by “their unwillingness, or their inability, to under- 
stand and share some of the most fundamental aspirations of the ordinary 
American citizen.”” The same even-handed judiciousness is characteristic 
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of the handling of particular episodes: Jackson’s policy in the nullifica- 
tion crisis, Biddle’s credit contraction of 1833-34, or Polk’s Oregon 
diplomacy. 

And yet it is doubtful whether this zeal for doing justice to all sides 
and all points of view has resulted in a real synthesis, or whether a real 
synthesis can be achieved in this kind of work. Professor Van Deusen’s 
account of the controversial 1830’s appears to blend harmoniously the 
interpretations of such widely diverging scholars as Schlesinger, Hof- 
stadter, Hammond, and Meyers. All of them are partly right, to be sure, 
but at some points the author's irenic disposition leads him over the line 
from synthesis into eclecticism. Can it be true that the more entrepre- 
neurial and more numerous section of “the business community” tended 
toward the Democratic party, while, at the same time “the nucleus of 
strength in the Whig party lay in the merchants, the industrialists, the 
bankers and businessmen—that is to say, in that shifting mobile, ever- 
changing business class, constantly renewed and revitalized by accession 
from the ranks of the farmers and the laborers’? The fact is, I think, that 
we can’t have a more satisfactory synthesis until we substitute research for 
speculation with regard to such fundamental problems as the political 
orientation of state bankers, workingmen, and others. 

Meanwhile Professor Van Deusen’s volume will stand as an im- 
pressively lucid, informed, and fair-minded summation of the latest 
scholarship. 


University of California, Berkeley Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 


The Making of an American Community: A Case Study of Democracy in 
a Frontier County. By Merle Curti and others. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 483. Maps, tables, appendixes, bibliographical 
notes, index. $8.50.) 


Merle Curti, Frederick Jackson Turner Professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, and his assistants have rigorously tested major elements of the 
Turner thesis. Primary interest is directed to the hypothesis that the 
proximity of the frontier promoted (but did not guarantee) democracy. 
The testing ground is Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, during its for- 
mative years, 1840-1880. 

Trempealeau’s history appears typical although the authors refuse 
to so claim: its inhabitants did not endure the exceptional situations 
which fill history. Thus the real importance of this work lies in the 
techniques of research, the presentation of findings, and the conclusions. 

The authors have combined the traditional tools of the historian with 
the modern methods and machines of the statistician and analyst. Infor- 
mation from county records, censuses, land records, council minutes, 
account books, and such sources was fused with attitudes extracted from 
memoirs, newspapers, early secondary accounts, and similar materials. 
Much of this information was converted to IBM cards, sorted and trans- 
formed into graphs, tables, and the like. From these forms the authors, 
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with Professor Curti writing a majority of the chapters, translate the raw 
materials into text, insert definitions of terms, and offer relevant his- 
torical facts to support ideas derived from the statistical data. References 
to Turner's ideas, taken from stenographic notes of his lectures, are 
added leaven. 

The assembled product offers convincing support of Turner's thesis 
of democracy. Economic democracy, within the broad Turnerian sense, 
is recognizable in this Trempealeau sample. No claim is made that the 
county’s political, economic, and social institutions were absolutely 
democratic in 1850 nor, for that matter, by 1880. Native-born Americans 
arrived on the scene first with money to invest and with a socio-political 
priority. Americans tended to be stable and to become the county's 
leaders. Their attainment of success on the frontier was reasonably quick. 
Similarly, non-English-speaking immigrants fared well if not as well as 
the few outstanding native-born pioneers. The Norwegians, Poles, and 
others lacked money, cultural tools, and other necessities. Nevertheless, 
by 1870 these people made great economic gains, measured in percent- 
ages as well as in modes and means. Comparisons of agricultural assets 
failed to show marked economic distinctions among national groups. 
Other economic facets of the county’s early history were scrutinized and 
produced similar findings. Objective coefficients of correlation substan- 
tiated the impersonal grant of economic democracy. 

The analysis of the frontier’s influence on the society and politics of 
Trempealeau also supports the author’s interpretation of Turner’s ideas. 
The county’s earliest leaders came from the ranks of the first pioneers, 
who had acquired an economic advantage. More recent comers and non- 
English-speaking immigrants were slow to express themselves politically 
and socially. As the population increased and adjusted to the frontier, 
representation and participation broadened, perhaps became less direct 
but certainly reflected the more diverse needs of the community. Leaders 
established themselves early; but democracy of broad participation be- 
came apparent during the 1870's. 

The authors have raised many and varied questions as to the meaning 
and explanation of their findings. One major question is whether or not 
this county is representative of all frontiers. In a broad definition of 
frontier, Trempealeau satisfies the test; in a narrow sense this history 
can be described as no less than a remarkable study in depth. A second 
general question which may occur concerns the advisability of presenting 
the many and varied forms of statistical information with necessary 
explanations in the text. This reviewer found the arrangement of the 
data useful and interesting; some readers may wish for an expository 
style. 

Professor Curti’s book is a major contribution to American history. 
It is a work which all concerned with the validity of Turner’s thesis 
should read and re-read. 


University of Maine Charles A. Bayard 
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British Investments and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901. By 
Clark C. Spence. Published for the American Historical Association. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 288. Appen- 
dixes, bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


While historians have called attention from time to time to the sub- 
ject of foreign investments in the development of the various aspects of 
the American frontier, only a limited amount of published material is 
available on the subject. In this volume the author presents the first 
detailed and definitive study of British investments in the mining camps 
of the Inland Empire of the Trans-Mississippi West. The manuscript 
received honorable mention for the 1956 Beveridge prize and was pub- 
lished for the American Historical Association. 

The book is divided into eleven parts. Following an introductory 
chapter on background, the author deals carefully and fully with the 
subjects of individual and cooperative promotion, promotional tech- 
niques and methods, the problems of capitalization, management, legal 
problems, and relations with the federal government. After an excellent 
chapter on investments and profits, there is a brief conclusion or sum- 
mary. One of the most valuable sections of the book is a case study of the 
Emma Silver Mining Company, located in 1868 in Little Cottonwood 
Canyon not far from the settlement of Alta in Utah. 

This account of British investments in the mining camps of the 
American Far West is a complicated but fascinating story. Advertising, 
as used by both individual and cooperative promoters, was enthusiastic 
and often inaccurate and misleading. Its volume and persistence easily 
weakened the resistance of the British investor looking for quick and easy 
profits. The names of the mines were important, and size and richness by 
association often proved effective. Ingenious reasons were presented at 
times as to why the owners were willing to part wtih their so-called valu- 
able holdings. Many companies were greatly over-capitalized, and when 
dividends were paid they were widely publicized. Only eleven percent of 
the registered companies paid any dividends, and only in a limited 
number of cases was the payment substantial in amount. 

Barriers of distance at times led to management difficulties that tended 
to increase the possibilities of litigation. Although some frontier lawyers 
in the mining areas profited handsomely from rich fees, the prevailing 
laws on both sides of the Atlantic were of such a nature and were 
interpreted in such a manner as to offer little hindrance to the flow of 
British capital to the western mining camps. While these investments 
were usually risky and in most cases a definite gamble, they were in line 
with the business standards of the time. 

Making use of many British and American sources, the study is well 
documented, and the materials presented are carefully analyzed and 
evaluated. It constitutes a valuable contribution to a much neglected 
phase of Western history. The book is well organized and well written. 
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Although it deals with a somewhat technical subject, it makes interesting 
reading. 


Southern Illinois University Harold E. Briggs 


Angry Voices: Left-of-Center Politics in the New Deal Era. By Donald R. 
McCoy. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. Pp. v, 224. Notes, 
bibliography, index. $4.00.) 


Although Franklin D. Roosevelt continues to be the “commanding 
figure” of the 1930’s, the New Deal cannot be understood without know- 
ing something about the many other people and groups which con- 
tributed to it. For example, more studies are needed on the role of 
congressmen and political parties in determining the course which the 
New Deal took. One of the most interesting questions raised by authors 
such as Basil Rauch, James Burns, and Rexford Guy Tugwell is what 
effect pressures to the left or right of the President had upon the 
legislation of his administration. In Angry Voices, Donald McCoy has 
approached this problem by attempting to probe “to the left of Roose- 
velt and his immediate associates hoping to recapture the essence of the 
thought, action, and psychology of those of so-called left-wing orienta- 
tion.” He has concentrated his attention on four such groups—the League 
for Independent Political Action, the Farmer-Labor or American Com- 
monwealth Political Federation, the Union Party (some might question 
whether the Union Party was actually left of center), and the National 
Progressives of America. 

These groups found much of their support in the Mid-west, although 
the leadership came from various parts of the country. Led by intellec- 
tuals such as John Dewey, Paul Douglas, and Oswald G. Villard, the 
League for Independent Political Action supported independent pro- 
gressives in 1930 and Norman Thomas in the presidential election of 
1932. However it could not win the cooperation of “progressive” con- 
gressmen, and it could not get a new political party organized. In its 
search for popular support, it turned to the restless Midwestern farm 
areas and to a considerable extent became submerged in Farmer-Labor 
activity there. However by 1936 efforts along these lines to form a third 
party had also failed. 

The Union party, which nominated Representative Lemke for the 
presidency in 1936, found its following less in the Midwest than did the 
other three groups. Its support came largely from followers of Father 
Charles Coughlin, Dr. Francis Townsend, and Gerald L. K. Smith who, 
according to McCoy's somewhat oversimplified statement, differed from 
the leaders of the other movements principally in the emotional nature 
of their appeal. Indeed the movement alienated the independent pro- 
gressives, failed to get labor support, and as McCoy suggests, actually 
turned a considerable portion of the progressives and labor leaders to 
Roosevelt. 

Lemke’s defeat did not silence the advocates of a third party in the 
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United States. The American Labor party, which McCoy mentions only 
briefly, won some successes in New York, and there were rumors of a 
new farmer-labor party. However McCoy concentrates principally on 
Philip La Follette’s National Progressives of America, an abortive or- 
ganization which flared for a short time in 1938. Like the others, the 
La Follette movement failed, as McCoy points out, because of differences 
among those who favored new political alignments, of psychological at- 
titudes making it difficult to shift from traditional “middle-class” solu- 
tions of economic and social problems, of the political strategy of 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party, and of practical problems of de- 
veloping a workable organization. 

Mr. McCoy has written essentially a series of useful essays on the four 
movements. He has used some manuscript as well as printed sources. 
The book is written clearly in a somewhat 1, 2, 3 fashion. Only occasion- 
ally has the color of those described been recaptured. Obviously in two 
hundred pages of text, “Left-of-Center Politics in the New Deal Era” 
cannot be covered, as Mr. McCoy himself points out. No attempt has 
been made to explain the activities of the Socialists or Communists, nor 
has the significant role of “‘left-of-center” congressmen or senators been 
seriously considered. We may hope that Mr. McCoy and others will 
explore further the subject which has been suggested in Angry Voices. 


Duke University Richard L. Watson, Jr. 


A History of Japan to 1334. By George Sansom. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. x, 500. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliographical 
note, index. $8.50.) 


For teachers of Japanese history it is always a pleasure to recommend 
to students George Sansom’s Japan: A Short Cultural History or his The 
Western World and Japan. They return from their reading aglow with 
interest in Japan and astonished that they have come upon a wonder of 
the world of scholarship, a history book that makes truly enjoyable 
reading. 

Sansom’s new History of Japan to 1334, the first volume of a projected 
trilogy covering Japanese history from its beginning to Perry's treaty of 
1854, is another reader's delight. It is a masterpiece of narrative history, 
which skillfully weaves together thousands of details, quotations from 
sources, and brief pragmatic explanations of difficult problems. Because 
political events and social phenomena are dealt with in depth, the present 
work is much more than an elaboration of the Short Cultural History. 
The work is much more satisfying than Murdoch's first volume (James 
Murdoch, A History of Japan: From the Origins to the Arrival of the 
Portuguese in 1542. London, 1925), which it roughly parallels in chronol- 
ogy and length. Murdoch took 561 pages to reach the end of Kamakura; 
Sansom covers the same period in 467 pages and gives fuller and clearer 
coverage of the course of events and makes use of many sources unknown 
to Murdoch. 
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Particularly edifying are the author's analyses of law codes and the 
processes by which their interpretation and application were altered, his 
description of Heian high society drawn from contemporary writings, his 
remarkably lucid unscrambling of the Taira-Minamoto struggle and its 
relationship to Imperial court politics (here he makes excellent use of 
the diary of Fujiwara Kanezane), and his vivid description of the Mongol 
invasions and their aftermath. 

Though none can fail to relish the reading of his work, some scholars 
may be disappointed that Sansom does not attempt to interpret his 
material more fully. He deliberately avoids this, as he says, because it is 
“rash” or even “visionary” for “the historian describing a living culture 
to which he does not belong and with which his readers are unfamiliar 
unless they happen to be specialists” to attempt such interpretation. He 
is particularly disturbed that “the word feudalism has been sadly mis- 
used in recent years,” and his remarks would seem to indicate that he 
would be out of sympathy even with such careful interpretative attempts 
as Feudalism in History (Rushton Coulborn, ed.). 

Perhaps his caution is excessive. Regarding feudalism, for example, 
though he is so impressed with the practicality and efficiency of the 
Kamakura regime that he is unwilling to accept the usual connotations 
of “feudal”—backward, crude, arbitrary, bad—in describing it, his general 
analysis of its origin is in accord with the standard (negative) explana- 
tion: “It [feudalism] is the result not of constructive planning but rather 
of measures taken to preserve order and to protect property where the 
current system of government is breaking down” (p. 339). Yet the details 
Sansom uncovers in his narrative may be sufficient to warrant the sugges- 
tion, at least, of a new, much more positive view of feudalism. He was 
“struck, in reading accounts of Heian life, by the impression that nearly 
all the people mentioned are somehow related to one another” (p. 196). 
Might not the transition from Heian high society to Kamakura feudalism 
then be partially explained not as a “breaking down” but as a “broad- 
ening” of the concept and structure of government to meet the needs and 
invite the participation of a larger segment of Japanese society? If those 
scholars who study the details refuse to grapple with such broad historical 
problems, can they complain if theorists run amuck? 

It is this reviewer's hope that Professor Sansom will see fit to round 
out the final volume of his splendid study with at least a chapter or two 
of general interpretation. 


University of Pennsylvania Hilary Conroy 
Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan. By Harold S. Williams. (Rut- 


land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1959. Pp. 351. Illustrations, table, 
notes, and index. $3.75.) 


Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan includes not only historical 
essays dealing with early foreign settlements in Japanese treaty ports but 
also personal reminiscences of the author, who spent many years in Japan 
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as a member of various trading firms and as an officer in the Australian 
Army. There are also a number of short stories on supernatural or gro- 
tesque subjects. The latter, while set in scenes familiar to the author, are 
for the most part funereal in mood and include a series of semi-fictional 
pieces calling attention to the neglected state of the Abeno Cemetery for 
foreigners in Osaka. The stories—with exception of “I Met a Samurai 
in Ueno Park,” describing the encounter of the narrator with a ragged 
and demented man dressed as a feudal warrior—are not outstanding as 
literature, although they may have some interest for those drawn to the 
subjects treated. The major part of the book is given to the historical 
and personal essays. 

As its title implies, Mr. Williams’s book deals largely with the foreign 
settlements and not with Japanese, who appear only as a background to 
life among the merchants, diplomats, missionaries, beachcombers, and 
other members of the foreign community. The essays are leisurely in 
approach, concentrating on anecdotes and inconsequential but interesting 
aspects of intercourse between Japan and the West in the past century. 
Much of the book is devoted to descriptions of the physical settings of the 
major foreign settlements. It contains accounts of early difficulties in 
securing suitable sites for dwellings and places of business. Mr. Williams 
shows a particular fondness for the old hongs (foreign trading firms) and 
regrets the passing of their heyday during which life was more robust 
even if the volume of trade was smaller. The world of IBM efficiency has 
taken the glamor from Far Eastern commerce. Mr. Williams comments 
sadly on the changes which have taken place in the foreign community in 
Japan. 

Concentrating largely on the lighter side of foreign activity in Japan, 
Mr. Williams describes social life, sport, drinking, and prostitution, as 
well as amusing aspects of more serious pursuits. The author also shows 
an interest in Japanese history, and his descriptions of Buddhist temples 
and ancient battle sites are among the high points of the book. The high 
incidence of historical oddities and colorful events in the book is reflected 
in a list printed inside the dust-jacket. While not matters of great 
consequence, they make the book highly readable. 

Several of the essays deal with Mr. Williams’s personal experiences. 
One of these is entitled “The Griffiths Collection” and protests the in- 
justice done the late Harry John Griffiths. Griffiths was a publisher and 
book collector from England who had the misfortune of being in Japan 
at the opening of the second World War. His valuable collections on 
Japanese history, religion, and art were confiscated and sold by Japanese 
authorities. He died during the war, and later Williams had the duty of 
making a claim against the Japanese government for the wartime losses. 
The amount received was only a little over half of that claimed. 

The essays in the book are somewhat disjointed and repetitious, as 
many of them were first published as articles in The Mainichi newspaper. 
But that does not detract greatly from the readability of the collection. 
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While not a weighty contribution to the history of Japanese-Western 
relations, Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan is an enjoyable one. 


University of Delaware Roger Stemen 


Okinawa: The History of an Island People. By George H. Kerr. (Rutland, 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1958. Pp. xviii, 542. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, and index. $6.75.) 


This study was sponsored originally by the Pacific Science Board of 
the National Research Council as one of a series of scientific investigations 
of the Ryukyu Islands prepared for the use of the army. The present 
expanded version of the work has been translated into Japanese for use 
in Okinawan schools. The author undertakes to cover the entire scope 
of the history of the island from the prehistoric beginnings to the estab- 
lishment of American control in 1944. It is based on extensive reading 
in English, German, and French sources, including substantial gleanings 
from relevant nineteenth century periodical literature. The book is 
abundantly illustrated by photographs and drawings. 

The people and culture of Okinawa derived from muitiple sources, 
including intrusions by primitive Ainu (Jombo) culture from the north, 
a larger stream coming via Korea, and less important but nevertheless 
substantial borrowings from peoples of the South Seas. Okinawans are 
ethnically akin to the Japanese of the main islands, but culturally until 
recent times they owed more to China than to Japan. The indigenous 
cults of the noro priestesses and the sacred hearth fire derive from pre- 
historic times. Japanese cultural influence increased during the Toku- 
gawa period (via Satsuma) and acquired massive proportions after 1880. 
Down to 1865, Okinawan rulers were regularly invested by the Chinese 
court, although Peking never presumed to exercise control. Okinawans 
profited from the China connection, not only in cultural matters but also 
because the sending of periodic tribute-bearing missions to Peking, via 
the Fukien coast, afforded opportunity for profitable trade. An Okinawan 
settlement developed on the mainland, and a center of Chinese influence 
appeared on the island. The golden age of Okinawan prosperity began in 
the early fifteenth century in conjunction with the successive Ming 
Chinese expeditions to the South Seas, 1408-1431. Okinawan traders 
visited both Ayuthia and Malacca with some regularity after 1431. The 
Portuguese Pires, writing in 1512-1514, describes Okinawan traders at 
Malacca. Okinawan prosperity thus owed much to the profits of trade 
with China and the South Seas. 

Okinawa’s trading operations were disrupted first by the European 
intrusions into Southeast Asia and eventually by Japanese interference 
following the collapse of the Ashikaga Shogunate in the 1570's. Satsuma 
clan leaders (as non-tributaries) tried to gain access to the China trade by 
exploiting the established trading connections of the Okinawans with 
the mainland. This arrangement perpetuated Okinawa’s tribute missions 
to China but required the studied concealment of de facto Satsuma con- 
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trol within the Ryukyus. Thus the island’s autonomous kings were vas- 
sals to both Peking and Edo, but in reality the Satsuma daimyo exercised 
paramount authority. Squeezed between Tokugawa seclusion policies and 
European domination of Far Eastern trade, the economic status of the 
friendly and mild-mannered islanders eventually degenerated. 

Kerr's later chapters are anti-climactic. He gives special attention to 
the officious Anglican missionary, Bettelheim (1846-1854), and to arro- 
gant Commodore Perry. The eventual controversy between Tokyo and 
Peking over ending Okinawa’s traditional tributary relationship with 
China extended to 1890, longer than has been supposed. It was closely 
associated with Japanese designs on Korea and Formosa. China en- 
deavored to involve ex-President Grant in the affair. The efforts of Japan 
to integrate the Okinawans politically and culturally, especially vigorous 
after 1920, were never fully successful. The concluding chapters record 
briefly the tragedy which overtook the island’s inhabitants in 1944. 

The generally favorable impression of Kerr’s book is marred by 
numerous minor mistakes of fact, especially with respect to the fairly 
well-known modern period. The documentation, although extensive, is 
usually too imprecise to check statements of fact. Many gaps in the sources 
appear to have been filled in by guesses and “must-have-beens.” Never- 


theless the author has put all students of the Ryukyu islands heavily in 
his debt. 


Ohio University John F. Cady 
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Essay Prize Winners 


Two young ladies have won Phi Alpha Theta’s essay prize contests 
for 1958-1959. Miss Jo Ann Carrigan of Zeta-Eta chapter, Louisiana State 
University (presently an instructor at Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas), won the Dr. George P. Hammond Graduate 
Essay Prize for her paper “Some Medical Remedies of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century: An Analysis.” Miss Patricia Ann Stahl of Alpha-Chi 
chapter, Cedar Crest College, won the undergraduate essay prize for her 
paper “The Origin of Herakles.” Each of the winners received an award 
of $75. The committee judging the papers submitted in the contests con- 
sisted of the National Historian and the members of the editorial board 
of THE Historian. 


New Chapters 


Since the last issue of THe Historian, Phi Alpha Theta has added 
three new chapters, bringing our total number to 173. 

Phi Alpha Theta’s 171st chapter, Eta Gamma, was installed at West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia, May 2, 1959. The in- 
stallation proceedings were conducted by Professors Toole and Moffatt, 
Gamma Chi (Marshall College). Helen Bailey, Roger Carr, Harden 
Graves, John Harlan, Samuel Kelly, L. L. McKenzie, John Moseby, Jr., 
Frank Pacifico, Helen Reid, Conrad Sayre, James Smith, and Marie 
Warner were chapter initiates. Professor L. L. McKenzie will act as 
chapter advisor. 

Eta Delta Chapter was established at Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska, May 8, 1959. Professor John Dearth, Beta Epsilon 
(University of Colorado), presided over the initiation ceremony. Marie 
Antalek, Charles Francis, Francis Harris, Robert Henry, Gary Hull, Jo 
Ellen McNergney, Ray Meister, Ray Parde, James Rosenquist, Joan 
Schneider, George C. Schottenhamel, Phyllis Vollertsen, and Alan 
Wheeler were initiated as charter members. Professor George C. Schotten- 
hamel will act as the new chapter's advisor. 

National Councillor Louis Yates presided over the initiation pro- 
ceedings as Eta Epsilon Chapter was installed at Greenville College, 
Greenville, Illinois, May 7, 1959. Charter members initiated were Mari- 
lynn Ayers, Onva Boshears, Jr., Crispin Dippel, Harold Evans, Ernest 
Farmer, Glenn Martin, James Moody, Daniel Smith, and Peter M. Wick- 
man. The new chapter's advisor is Professor Peter M. Wickman. 
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Lynn Warren Turner, Past National Historian and Editor of THE 
HISTORIAN, was installed as Seventeenth President of Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio, on April 25, 1959. With understandable pride Phi 
Alpha Theta was happy to join the ranks of the universities, colleges, 
learned societies, educational and church organizations honoring Presi- 
dent Turner on the occasion of his inauguration. Joseph G. Rayback, 
National Historian and Editor of THe Historian, spoke for the entire 
membership of the Society in his words of greeting: 

“We honor you as a teacher, as a scholar, and especially as the devoted 
editor of THe Historian, the journal of Phi Alpha Theta, over whose 
destinies you presided for more than five years. 

“We honor you for your constant encouragement of young scholars 
in the field of history. 

“We honor you for your never-ending efforts to improve the quality 
of historical research and writing. 

“We honor you for your success in lifting THE Historian to the front 
ranks of historical periodicals. 

“We are proud of you.” 

As Phi Alpha Theta grew to maturity, the Society came to enjoy a 
close relationship with other historical associations. For example, at the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the 
luncheon which is sponsored by Phi Alpha Theta has become a feature 
event of the program. The fifty-second annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, held in Denver, April 23, 24, and 25, 1959, 
was the occasion for another of these traditional gatherings. Past Presi- 
dent Thomas D. Clark set the mood of congeniality at the Phi Alpha 
Theta luncheon of April 24, when he presented past National Councillor 
Fletcher M. Green, who gave the luncheon address. Professor Green's 
topic was “On Tour with President Andrew Jackson.” With that de- 
lightful mixture of scholarship and soft-mannered wit for which he is 
renowned, Professor Green told the story of how Old Hickory set forth 
on the Presidential Grand Tour but transformed the tour into an earlier 
version of the “whistle stop” political campaign. 

Doyce B. Nunis, past News Editor of THe Historian, has relinquished 
that burden to accept other responsibilities in our profession. He takes 
with him the deep appreciation of our Society for a job well done. 
Timothy G. McDonald, Delta Iota (University of Washington) has been 
appointed News Editor. 


Regional Activities 


Xi Chapter of the University of Southern California was host on April 
3, 1959, for the Tenth Annual Regional meeting of Phi Alpha Theta 
chapters in the southern California area. The participating chapters were 
from the University of California (Santa Barbara), San Diego State, Occi- 
dental and Immaculate Heart Colleges, and the host Chapter. Fraternity 
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members from other colleges in the area took part in the six sessions of 
papers—sessions which ranged over practically all the broad fields of 
history. 

The session devoted to Later American History, presided over by 
Professor Arthur R. Kooker, included the winner of the undergraduate 
competition, Monte Calvert, whose paper was titled “Herald of the 
Guilded Age; Supply Profiteering in the Union Army, 1861-1862.” In the 
session on Medieval History, chaired by Professor C. Warren Hollister, 
Father Florian Guest's “Standards for the Academic Training of Clerics 
in the Carolingian Renaissance” was the paper which won the graduate 
competition. The meeting was closed with the Annual Regional Dinner 
and an address by Professor John A. Schutz, Whittier College, whose 
topic was “The American Colonial Governor as a British Politician.” 

The regional meeting of all Pennsylvania Chapters was held on May 
2, 1959, under the sponsorship of Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State 
University). The program was a blend of the intellectual activities and 
the practical problems of our Society. A session of historical papers, 
chaired by past President Thomas D. Clark, included the following: 
Margaret Y. Shortreed, Beta (Pittsburgh), ““The Radical Republicans— 
From Anti-Slavery to Revolt”; Charles A. Schenck, Beta-Xi (Lafayette), 
“The Formation of the Social-Democratic Party in Germany”; and John 
Laffey, Beta (Pittsburgh), “China and the Thought of Enlightenment.” 
The workshop session was conducted by National President Edwin Cod- 
dington and was devoted to an informal discussion of local chapter 
problems and relations between the local chapter and the national or- 
ganization. The high point of the program was the luncheon address. 
Joseph G. Rayback, Editor of THe Historian, introduced the speaker, 
past president Thomas D. Clark. Professor Clark, whose record of his- 
torical accomplishment needs no elaboration, turned aside for a moment 
from the American past and his beloved frontier to reflect on the problem 
“The American Historian in the Modern World.” 

The American University Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, Epsilon Psi, 
sponsored a regional meeting, March 14, 1959, in Washington, D. C. 
Fraternity members and guests from Catholic University of America, 
Dunbarton College, George Washington University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and the University of Maryland joined with the host chapter in 
a most successful program. Student papers at the morning session with 
Paul Edwards as moderator were Ann Carmody, “Camillo di Cavour and 
the Unification of Italy”; John H. Henry, “British Intervention in Egypt 
in 1882"; and Joseph M. Hernon, Jr., “The Conspiracy of the Stolen 
Records: An Incident in the History of the D. C. Territorial Government, 
1871-1874." At the luncheon meeting Professor Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. 
spoke on the topic “Searching for Franklin papers in Europe and 
America.” In the afternoon session Nancy George was moderator. Stu- 
dent papers were Minna F. Weinstein, “Invasion Alarm in England 
Before World War I"; Michael P. Onorato, “The Fiume Problem at the 
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Paris Peace Conference (1919); and Richard L. McBane, “Ambassador 
Kennedy: A Study in Contradiction.” With a meeting of this caliber and 
an official registration of more than ninety, all of us can easily imagine 
the reaction ‘of our National Secretary- Treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, 
who took part in the program. 


Chapter Activities 





Alpha (University of Arkansas) 

Bill Beaver, Edna Becker, Ellen Compton, Jessamine Gist, Jr., Tessa- 
mine Gist, Jr., Patsy Hoff, Kermit Keim, Everett Long, Lois Price, Roy 
Simpson, Jr. were initiated February 25, 1959. 














Epsilon (University of Illinois) 

Priscilla Berganio was initiated November 21, 1958; Gerald Guten, 
Herbert Krause, Frank Lorenz, Bootz Mercer, Jack Nortrup, George 
Ochs, David Robbins, Jr., Lewis Robinson, Richard Smith, John Stevens, 
on December 11, 1958. George Annes, Guy Fraker, Charles Henry, Sam 
Kurkjian, Fred Stark, Walter Steiner, Elizabeth Wakefield, James Welch 
I] were initiated on May 15, 1959. 





Theta (Denison University) 


Caryl Slater, Marita Drach, Richard Dusterberg, Stuart Beltz, Gar- 
dener DeMallie, Jr. were initiated December 10, 1958. Robert Canary 
was initiated April 1, 1959. 


Lambda (Kansas State College-Pittsburg) 


David Crain, Frances Crain, Donald Holt, Robert Moore, Alice 
Painter, Richard Rankin, Carolyn Wittmann were initiated March 11, 
1959. 
95¢ 
















Tau (University of Kentucky) 

Alfred B. Sears, a member of Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma), 
was visiting professor of history at the University of Kentucky for the 
spring semester, 1959. 
Psi (Kent State University) 

On March 3, 1959, Joseph Galko, Bernard Machovina, Robert 
Sorensen were initiated. 
Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 

Edward Amstutz, Robert Drennan, David Roscoe, Ernest Young were 
initiated March 16, 1959. 
Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 

Mary Brewer, Walter Gebert, Jr., Jerry Cooke, Wesley Hyde, Benja- 
min Leiker, Terrence Murphy, Judith Walsh, Arline Walter were ini- 
tiated April 12, 1959. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 
Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College) 


Eugene Briesacher, Esther Brooks, John Crowell, Aneva Dunham, 
Gary Huffman, S. C. Lee, Mary Mabry, John McCoy were initiated April 
28, 1959. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 
Harry Barto, Merle Evers, Marlene Kutello, Arnold Ram, John 
Randolph, Nancy Smith were initiated March 8, 1959. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College) 

William Bodde, Jr., Rev. John Davis, Patricia Geary, Patricia God- 
frey, Abraham Marglin, Alan Neuschatz, Roger Turnau, Peter Santvoord, 
Hayes Walker, Jr. were initiated March 18, 1959. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 

On April 26, 1959, George Allison, Jr., Kemeter Assuras, Geraldine 
DeBenedetti, Margaret Eddelman, Mary Glass, David Hansen, Nancy 
Hansen, Francis Park, Leonard Schaeffer, Mabel Schreiner, DeArmond 
Sharp, Sharon White, George Widner, Jr. were initiated. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College) 

Sylvia Billingslea, George Christie, James Dickson, Jr., Eva Harrell, 
Edward Mycue, Patsy Prestridge, Barry Rosson, Edward Smith III, 
Donald Swanson were initiated April 3, 1959. 


Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York) 

Robert Amen, Toby Bernstein, Carol Blumenthal, Danielle Cukier, 
Betty Kletsky, Kenneth Regenbaum, Barry Rosen, Harvey Tropp, Dana 
Turman, Eugene Weinick were initiated April 9, 1959. 


Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas) 

Phyllis Anderson, Robert Billings, Gretchen Engler, Rosalie Gibson, 
Alice Gould, Nelson Hoffman, Clara Johnson, Raymond Nichols, Julia 
Stanford, Barbara Wilson were initiated November 13, 1958; Nancy Cal- 
lahan, Mary-Lucille Castro, Barbara Daly, Bernard Eisenstat, Stephen 
Hill, Howard Johnson, Lynn Miller, Kenneth Rock, William Sheldon, 
on April 15, 1959. 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah) 
James Moon was initiated January 25, 1959; Ruth Clinger, Sterling 


Treseder, Dorothy Burton, on February 25, 1959. 


Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College) 


Dr. Charles R. Crowe, Nancy Auer, Marilyn Bullock were initiated 
May 1, 1959. 
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Alpha Psi (Muskingum College) 


Georgette Morris, James Nieman, Ellen Safford, Carol Snyder were 
initiated November 11, 1958. 









Beta Alpha (University of Texas) 


Paul Casdorph, Lucy Collins, Fred Harris, Gerald Hartman, Jr., Edna 
Herzog, David Hodgson, Millicent Huff, Robert Kenny, Barbara Mc- 
Daniel, Leon Mitchell, Jr., Donald Pickens, John Scofield, Phil Simpson, 
Alice Tinsley, Theodora Vanderwerth, David Vassberg, Forrest Ward, 
Michael Weston, Herschel Whittington, Katherine Williams, Robert 
Woolsey were initiated April 15, 1959. 






Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 


Margaret Carnahan, Joseph Cunningham, Jess Funkhouser, Jr., 
Patricia Latimer, Jerald Trowbridge were initiated May 19, 1959. 






Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) 

Harry Baulch, Carroll Brown, Margaret Ennis, Margaret Fraker, 
David Gorsuch, Janice Hepworth, Elsie Keenan, Cesar Lay, David Mac- 
Pherson, Peter Mitchell, Bernard Rosen, Susan Sawyer, Duane Smith, 
Dorothy Stoehr, Stanley Ward, Wynn Weidner were initiated November 
20, 1958. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College) 


On April 8, 1959, George Bahner, John Ehleiter, Jr., Louis Fike, 
William Hughes, Michael Navascues, Jack Seville, Jr., Herman Weinlick 
were initiated. 


Beta-Lambda (San Jose State College) 


Gail Aperton, Edward Carr, Nancy Hanselman, Mary Lyon, Nancy 
Owens were initiated December 8, 1958; John Koppel, John W. Mc- 
: Donald, Lani Weltz, Andrea Wynns, on April 8, 1959. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond) 


Thomas Atkins, Harrison Daniel, Jehane Flint, Mary Fountain, Mary 
Mapp, William Mills, Laura Moss, Susan Payne, Pinkney Smith, Richard 
West were initiated April 6, 1959. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


Michael Brantley, William Harris, Harold Isaacs, James McMurphy, 
Calvin Senning, Brenda Voght were initiated April 28, 1959. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College) 


Jon Enslin, Jerry Gehl, Sharon Hallett, Anne Loblaw, Joy Strutz, 
Prudence Sunderland, Terry Tuttrup, Mary Zerbel were initiated No- 
vember 12, 1958. Judith Diedrich was initiated January 6, 1959. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 


Sondra Chait, Jack Estrin, Roberta Feldstone, Carolyn Geller, Kalman 
Goldstein, Corinne Procopio were initiated June 14, 1959. 


Beta Chi (Drury College) 
Ruth Williams, Beth Zimmerman were initiated March 10, 1959. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 

Senator Gale McGee of Wyoming was guest speaker at the annual 
banquet of Beta Omega, May 8, 1959. Senator McGee, former Professor 
of History at the University of Wyoming, discussed politics in history. 

Professor Wesley M. Gewehr, former chairman of the Department of 
History at Maryland, has been named Professor Emeritus. Professor 
Gewehr was originally a member of Beta (Pittsburgh). Wilhelmina 
Jashemski, David Sparks, and Roland Stromberg, all members of Beta 
Omega, have been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 

John Baily, Jr., Judith Berkenbilt, Lynne Birthright, Howard Car- 
rico, Jr., Alexander Casanges, Betty Cason, John Collins III, Alan Corn- 
blatt, Thomas Cripps, Marie Dean, George Dengler, Kenneth Duffeld, 
Col. Alfred duMoulin, Judith Eberts, Howard Feldstein, John Fishpaw, 
Linda French, Robert Goggans, Robert Gruber, Robert Gushee, David 
James, Robert Jones, Charles McKiever, Elsa Miller, Eugene Myers, Peter 
Nelson, James Pallace, Jr., Donald Praisner, Raymond Quigley, Jr., Ellen 
Ragan, James Startt, Donald Strasser, Thomas Thamann, James Van 
Ness, Manfred Waserman, Barbara Webster, Vivian Wiser, John Wither- 
spoon, Edwin Yoe III were initiated March 31, 1959. 


Gamma Delta (Women’s College, University of North Carolina) 

Five members of the Gamma Delta chapter have received recognition 
for their superior scholarship and have been awarded scholarship grants. 
Elizabeth Efird, Greta Hendricksen, Meredith Lentz and Jacqueline Long 
have received Woodrow Wilson Fellowships for the school year 1959-60, 
and Gilbertine Mouldan was the winner of a Peabody Scholarship. With 
a chapter of 16 active members on campus, this is quite an achievement. 
Congratulations! 

Patsy Barbee, Elizabeth Efird, Bertha Harris, Martha Helms, Greta 
Hendricksen, Joyce Hurdle, Maria Lamprinakos, Blackwell Robinson, 
Patricia Stephenson, Shirley Tester, Rosalind Wexler were initiated 
March 24, 1959. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College) 


On December 11, 1958, Oletta Farlow, Judith Pollard, Albert Schul- 
theis were initiated. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida) 


Dolores Pastor was initiated December 9, 1958; Thomas Harrison, 
Jeremy Hole, Alice Wilson, on April 9, 1959. 
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Gamma Mu (Marietta College) 


Bert Boyce, Mary Campbell, Sonya Dowrey, Gorman Duffett, Barbara 
Emerson, Howard Gilger, Sue Krenning, Robert Pope were initiated 
April 28, 1959. 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 
Elizabeth Fell, Margot Fisher, Leif Jacobsen, Jr., Thomas Miller, 
Thomas Nowotny, Lee Wenke were initiated April 27, 1959. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati) 


Barrett Beer, William Doherty, Virginia Haman, Allen Kaplan, Wil- 
liam Kleine, Robert Ruchhoft, Marie Scheinbaum, Ronald Schneider, 
William Staubitz were initiated March 11, 1959. 


Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Kentucky) 


On November g, 1958, Warren Hammack, William Kennedy, Harold 
Mauney were initiated. 


Gamma Phi (Inter-American University, Puerto Rico) 


Hilton Cardona, Aracelis Francis, Sedric Heyliger, Alberto Marquez, 
John Melecio, Samuel Ayala, Lazaro Tie were initiated. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami) 


James Batal, Susan Briggs, Daniel Crowder, Samuel Doctors, Herbert 
Garfield, Betty Hart, Joyce Keston, William Marina, Dale Peeples, Maury 
Snyder, Jearold Weissman were initiated November 13, 1958; Norbert 
Artzt, Ted Carageorge, Wayne Denman, Gayle Harbour, Alan Helseth, 
John Hendricks, Jr., Mychelle Karlton, James Lueddke, Jane Stock, on 
May 10, 1959. 


Delta Delta (Doane College) 
Philip King was initiated March 25, 1959. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 
Sally Bringman, Patricia Meyers, Jacquette Myers were initiated 
March 8, 1959. 


Delta Theta (Manhattan College) 


George Apuzzi, George Skau, Thomas Tynan were initiated December 
11, 1958. 


Delta Xi (Utah State College) 


Thomas Alexander, Kenji Oshiro, Frank Tremea were initiated April 
23, 1959. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina) 


Coleman Barks, Loran Johnson, Jackie Lawing, Samuel Scott, Henry 
Simpson, Jr., Jack Spain, Jr., Andrew Vanore, Jr. were initiated March 24, 
1959- 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College) 

Geraldine Clapp, David Day, Judith Fisher, George Hofmann, Homer 
Kruckenberg, John McElhatton, George Rion, Margaret Strobel, Kenneth 
Trickle, Jr. were initiated April 9, 1959. 

Delta Tau (University of Dubuque) 
W. G. Shelton was initiated May 2, 1959. 


Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College) 


Judith Parker, Catherine Hodder were initiated on November 2, 
1958; Ann Moore, on April 10, 1959. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee) 


Robert Gleissner was initiated March 24, 1959. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron) 


Richard Clauss, Lois Dalton, Elizabeth Crum, Sara Kline, Claudia 
McLaughlin, Louise Nolt, Sheila Swigert were initiated March 29, 1959. 


Delta Psi (Union University) 
Janis Plunk, Barbara Hurst, Ralph Williams, Jr. were initiated March 
23, 1959- 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 


Paul Dressell, Mary Hiestand, Jean McClellan, Sidney Mishkin, Mary 
Stiles were initiated April 18, 1959. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 


Eli Schwartz has won a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for the academic 
year 1959-60 and will do graduate work at Princeton. 


Epsilon Iota (Wagner College) 

Charles Biegner, Jr., Lillian Burry, Rev. Bernard Engelhardt, Char- 
lotte Furman, Dr. Richard Heindel, Patricia Hiller, Doris Mims, Thomas 
O'Donnell, Norman Schaefer, M.D., John Schneider, Betty Thompson 
were initiated April 25, 1959. 

Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel) 
Robert Ross, Jr. was initiated November 25, 1959. 
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Epsilon Mu (Eastern Illinois State University) 

Tom Barber, Jo Anne Butts, Robert French, Joyce Bonwell, Vera 
Ramsey, Leonidas Miller, Evelyn Kline, Eva Carrell, Carolyn Hunter, 
Stanley Brunn, Charles Quindry, Jr., Gayle Frame were initiated May 16, 
1959- 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State University) 
Aaron M. Boom, a member of Epsilon Nu Chapter, has been promoted 


to Professor of History, and Leonard P. Curry, a member of Tau (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky) has been appointed an instructor. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia) 
William Bray, Paul Call, Thelma Call, Joseph Cochran, Randall Jay, 


Walter McCurdy, Jr., Elizabeth Marshall, Lawrence Mowery, Grover 
Posey were initiated April 12, 1959. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 

Charles Blanton, Charles Warwick, Mary York were initiated Febru- 
ary 19, 1959- 
Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University) 


Edward C. Thaden, a member of Delta Iota (University of Washing- 
ton) has been promoted to associate professor of history. 

Hugh Arnelle, Evelyn Bernhard, Norman Cohen, Kenneth Colebank, 
Donald D’Elia, George Ferris, Jr., Thomas Galbraith, John Heffelfinger, 
Joan Lee, Richard Loss, Barbara McCrea, James Nevins, Karole Pana- 
meroff, Rita Richards, Margaret Smyers, Diane Spera, Margaret Stone, 
Daniel Thomas, Joan Vaile, Ralph Warman were initiated April 28, 1959. 


Epsilon Psi (American University) 

Emerson Brooks, Robert Eckelberry, Paul Edwards, Jr., Morris Rieger, 
Grover Winslow were initiated November 23, 1958; Nancy George, 
Cynthia Robinson, Thomas Smith, on November 27, 1958. 

Epsilon Omega (Long Island University) 

Mortimer Agress, Anthony Ferrara, Francine DuBester, Charles 
Schuller, Jr., David Pugatsky, Marcia Schwab were initiated May 5, 1959. 
Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College) 

Walter Adams, Jr., Dennis Calvert, William Parrish II were initiated 
April 10, 1959. 

Zeta Gamma (Howard University) 


Arthur Bennett, Barbara Clay, Phyllis Cousins, Dwight Cropp, Doro- 
thy Davis, Harold Dees, Ernestine Leavy, Constance Mitchell, Ella Miz- 
zell, Andrew Weeks were initiated May 28, 1959. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 
Lois Beach, James Farrell, William Hartman, Mark Heald, Barbara 
Neff, Richard Raudabaugh, Marlin Thomas were initiated April 26, 1959. 


Zeta Eta (Louisiana State University) 

John Cooley, Carmel DeBlanc, Lenore Evans, Thomas Fife, Harold 
Grant, Joyce Kilpatrick, Marietta Lebreton, Bette Levine, William Mc- 
Cormick, Elizabeth Odom, Mary Purser, Robert Witcher were initiated 
April 10, 1959. 

Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 
David McPherren was initiated November 11, 1958. 


Zeta Iota (Texas Technological College) 


Wanda Beaver, James Coggins, Raul Contreras, Carol Covington, 
William Eblen, Jr., Jack Gist, Richard Marcum, John Roberts, Ruth 
Vigness were initiated March 10, 1959. 


Zeta Pi (Eastern New Mexico University) 
John Austin, Franklin Lee, Ernest Newman, William Robinson, D. C. 
Lawrence, Roberta Sumner, Paul Kelly were initiated April 18, 1959. 


Zeta Sigma (University of Detroit) 


John Barrett, Robert Bartol, Elizabeth Curtin, Carrence Hibbeln, 
Rev. Michael Hogan, O.S.A., Dolores Kloka, Thomas Knapp, Darrell 
Kramp, Arthur Leach, Glenn Ruggles, Rodolph Schnell were initiated 
March 12, 1959; Marilyn Hayes, April 24, 1959. 


Zeta Tau (Northwestern University) 
Craig Cleverley was initiated February 12, 1959. 


Zeta Upsilon (West Texas State College) 


Charles Brewer, Maurine Coke, Emma Coleman, Ned Cross, Joy Feuer- 
schutz, Gerald Myers, Wayne Smith, Celista Hudspeth were initiated 
March 6, 1959. 


Zeta Phi (North Georgia College) 


Fred Hill, Virginia Simpson, James Skinner III, Frank Vaughn were 
initiated April 20, 1959; Martha Ellis, April 23, 1959. 


Zeta Omega (University of Arizona) 

Santos Vega, Donnie Pearce, Gabriel Guzman, Nancy Vaughn, David 
Marler, Aravela Elias, Andrew Wallace, John Willis, Jr., Marion Morse, 
Virginia Taylor, Marjorie Hussey, Mark Sherrill, James Hastings, James 
Rahar, Albert Macias, Raymond Brandes were initiated April 8, 1959. 
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Eta Zeta (Pepperdine College) 


Claude Boring, Fabous Landry, Stephen Sale, Bill Hines, Carl Lusk, 
James Arkes were initiated May 28, 1959. 


Eta Eta (Northern Illinois University) 


Harold Aikens, Terrell Edgar, Earl Hayter, Hugh Jameson, Danton 
Sailor, Imogene Sumner, Jack Allen, John Aurand, Barbara Bandy, 
Thomas Burken, Leroy Gebhart, Alexander Jolly III, Judith Kresl, War- 
ren Lowe, Michael Pagliaro, Joseph Pasteris, John Pawlowski, Jr., Frank- 
lin Van Buer were initiated June 1, 1959. 


Eta Theta (Emmanuel College) 


Sister Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Sister Helen Margaret, 
Sister Catherine Edward, Barbara Banaghan, Anne Doyle, Elizabeth 
English, Judith King, Dawn Ledgard, Patricia Mahoney, Elizabeth 
Moloney, Barbara Plociennik, Joan Power, Paula Wheelock, Mary Sherry 
were initiated May 20, 1959. 
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